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HOME FROM A CARIBBEAN HONEYMOON: PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES LANDING AT PORTSMOUTH. 


The Royal yacht Britannia entered Portsmouth Harbour on June 18, bringing and both the Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, and the Lord Mayor of Ports- 
Princess Margaret and her husband back from their honeymoon in the West maquth were there to greet the couple. There followed a drive to the station, 
Indies. Both were looking extremely bronzed, and as Britannia approached where they boarded the train to London. On arrival at Waterloo hundreds 


the quayside they stood on the bridge and waved to the crowd waiting to of Saturday travellers watched them walk down the platform on their way 
welcome them back home. The Royal Marine band on board played a calypso, | to a car which was waiting to take them to Clarence House. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 64d. (These rates apply aa The Illustrated London News is registered at.the G.P.O. as @ newspaper.) 
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Sir Arthur Bryant is still on holiday. This 
article, the second reprinted from his previous 
Note Book articles, first appeared on June 17, 1939. 


ig is now a week since my old red cat, Sammy, 

went out with a lame leg into the long grass 
of the June meadows and ditches. He is still 
missing and I fear now he will never return. 
This must seem a trivial matter to write about, 
but writers, like readers, if they are honest with 
themselves, are usually a great deal more con- 
cerned with trivial matters than with anything 
else. And though Sammy’s disappearance may 
concern scarcely anyone else but 
me, it looms as large in my mind 
at the time of writing as anything 
that is happening in what is called 
the world of affairs. It may be 
unimportant to my readers but 
it is Danzig to me! For when 
one comes to think of it, public 
affairs are nearly always secondary 
affairs on which scarcely anyone 
feels as strongly as over some 
more personal concern. They are 
only important because, though 
secondary, they are common to all 
and not particular to any one 
human being. But, however many 
headlines they may command, 
they are seldom the causes of the 
smile or the frown on my own and 
my neighbour's face. Dr. Johnson 
declared that they vexed no 
man. He may have been exagger- 
ating—there are times nowadays 
when they vex a good many— 
but there was substance in what 
he said. Only very fortunate 
and very idle people can really 
find the things read about in the 
newspapers—for obvious reasons 
I exclude the betting news!— 
more absorbing and critical than 
those that never appear in the 
newspapers at all. That is, 
perhaps, why the greatest devotees 
of politics and foreign affairs are 
generally to be found in London 
clubs and cocktail-parties and 
such-like places. The rest of us have 
usually something better or worse 
(as the case may be) to think 
about. At the moment, with the 
writer it happens to be his poor 
cat Sammy. 

Sammy, as I have already 
said, was—and perhaps still is— 
a red cat. He had a beautiful 


white waistcoat of great softness 
to 1949. § 


RECENTL 
On June 3 the President of the Royal Academy, Sir 
to one of his predecessors, i 
king on this 


for a moment that he was also an aristocrat 
And his was the highest kind of aristocracy— 
the sort that makes one realise instinctively that 
there could never be anything higher. It was not 
that he possessed anything in the way of a pedi- 
gree: a long line of village ancestors, all gingery 
and all small, was the most that Sammy could 
have boasted of in this respect had it ever occurred 
to him to boast. Nor was there a trace of the 
Persian in him: like the great Elizabeth, he was 
unmistakably and mere English. Apart from 


the exquisite softness of his coat and the lithe 
grace of his movements, his sipremacy—as marked 





A TRIBUTE TO A PAST PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY: THE MEMORIAL TO SIR ALFRED MUNNINGS 


YY UNVEILED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 





and four very white paws. 
Someone—probably a rival— 
had helped himself to a large 
slice out of his right ear, thus giving him 
a slightly battered and rakish appearance. 
A scar on his nose enhanced this effect: 
together with his enormous whiskers he gave 
something of the impression of a pre-war 
German nobleman who had been very well and 
expensively educated. Nor, I am afraid, was the 
sense of possessing a past, which Sammy conveyed 
even in his most dignified and domestic moments, 
wholly misleading. Indeed, it was not misleading 
at all. For the tiles, using the word in its meta- 
phorical sense—for mine is a rural neighbourhood 
—have always been Sammy’s spiritual home. His 
earthly one he shared with me. He did so with 


great grace and charm, conferring considerable 
distinction on a comparatively humble residence. 
For if Sammy was a rake, there was no denying 


in the world of humans as that of cats—lay in 
his unspoken, unchallengeable assurance that he 
was welcome at all times and in all places. Never 
doubting this, he never imposed himself or made 
the least effort to exploit his personality. He 
just did so without trying. 

But the strongest of all Sammy’s traits was his 
lovingness. Never was a cat with such a passion 
for affection: to receive it he would even leave a 
plate of fish half-tasted. He was really devoted 
to the company of humans: would run eager and 
purring into their presence and would go into an 
ecstasy of vibration if one pulled his tail the right 
way. His master, who had long mastered the 
exact art of this friendly exercise, was treated with 
a passionate devotion which, I am sure, was as 
genuine as it was flattering. This faithful beast 





Charles Wheeler (shown above) unveiled this memorial 
in the crypt of St. Paul’s. Sir Alfred Munnings was President from 1944 
P ag ion, Sir Charles said of him, “‘ With passionate zeal he fought the good 
fight for those values he believed to be true, and he feared nothing as much as to 


paint a thing badly.” 
The memorial, designed by Sir Edward Mauie, R.A., was sculpted by Mr. William McMillan, R.A. 


would gather up his elastic strength and hurl 
himself into my lap, sit outside my bedroom 
purring loudly for admission, and give little cries 
of pleasure when he discovered that I had returned 
home after my absence. No dog—always subject 
to his cat’s prerogative of proud independence— 
could have been more devoted or companionable. 
Even his habit—his only ungracious one—of 
digging his claws deep into one’s leg in moments 
of strong feeling arose from the very intensity 
of his affections. He did not only lavish these on 
the human kind. He had a strong affection for 
his own species—too strong a one. In the end, 
I fear, it was his undoing. His love- 
affairs peopled not only my own 
house but that of many other 
people: a whole world of cats 
sprang into being as the result of 
his widespread attentions. Often 
I have seen him drinking milk out 
of the same saucer as his children’s 
children’s children’s children: and 
to all, if of the opposite sex, he 
proved himself, regardless of the 
laws of consanguinity, a husband 
as well as a progenitor. The loft 
was always full of kittens so long as 
Sammy was about. And so were 
the lofts of my neighbours. 

For, noble and rare creature 
though he was, there was nothing 
exclusive in Sammy’s courting. 
Few cats can ever have had a 
pleasanter home or—not to put 
too fine a point on it—been more 
spoilt. But for the sake of some 
distant love he would always leave 
it, including his own half-dozen or 
more wives, and go adventuring 
again. In this respect he never 
grew old. I will not say that he 
answered such calls without hesita- 
tion or reflection: he would gener- 
ally spend some hours or even 
days, mewing a good deal and 
occasionally looking up at me 
with pleading eyes before leaving 
the ample comforts of his home 
and setting out across the milkless, 
fireless fields. I think he regarded 
it as a duty, and now that he is 
gone—if he has gone—I am in- 
clined to agree with him, for it is 
a comfort to reflect that he left 
behind so many little images of his 
own comely self. Often he would 
be found miles away, laying siege 
to some remote farm-yard Helen: 
on such occasions he would gener- 
ally return half-starved and blood- 
stained and tattered after Homeric 
contests with what must have been 
whole armies of local Toms. 
Occasionally, to execute his campaigns the better, 
he would put up at some neighbour’s where, on 
account of his trustful charm, he was always 
kindly received: the district nurse was a particular 
friend of his and was sometimes his hostess for 
several days. But a fortnight ago he returned 
thin and limping, after a long absence, with a 
cruelly swollen leg. For two days he was nursed 
and pampered back towards health: then, as soon 
as he could stand upright, he disappeared again 
Twenty-four hours later he was found hobbling 
and mewing piteously in a field a mile or two 
away. Brought back by car he lingered sadly, 
lapping milk and sleeping uneasily for another 
night and day, and then once more he slipped out 
and vanished, limping, lame and game, into th: 
fields and woods. 
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A NEW LONDON THEATRE: THE ROYALTY. 


&a to 3 > 


LONDON'’S LATEST THEATRE: THE NEW ROYALTY, BUILT ON THE SITE OF THE OLD STOLL 
THEATRE, KINGSWAY, AND OPENED BY DAME EDITH EVANS ON JUNE 15. 
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THE STAGE OF THE NEW ROYALTY THEATRE SEEN FROM THE CIRCLE. THE PROSCENIUM 
OPENING IS ADJUSTABLE—EMBODYING A NEW PRINCIPLE IN STAGE DESIGN. 


ONDON’S latest and most up-to-date theatre, the Royalty, ee has a 

seating capacity for 1000 spectators. The thea’ Se were 
Mr. Sidney Kaye and Mr. Edward Teetjen, of Messrs. Lewis Solomon, Kaye 
and Partners, is part of a huge site developed by Mr. Charles Clore. The con- 
tractors were Token Construction Company Ltd. Attractively decorated, 
the theatre gives an impression of great spaciousness. From the foyer, which 
is panelled in Burmese , the staircase sweeps down to the circle 
dip ead toate, On the circle level the foyer is again panelled in Burmese 
rosewood and behind the bar is a large rear-illuminated concrete and glass 
Screen depicting a Royal Procession. The maximum width of the stage is 
43 ft., with a minimum of 36 ft. and a fixed height of 20 ft. Lighting is by 
G.E.C. The first performance was of Durrenmatt’s “‘ The Visit” on June 23, 

with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in the lead. 


A ROYAL TOURNAMENT PREVIEW. 


“ preview” of the Royal Tournament, which is to be held at Earls 
Court from June 22 to July 9, was witnessed by large crowds in 
Hyde Park on June 19, when a march-past took place. The salute was 
taken by Major-General W. A. G. Burns, G.O.C. London District and 
Chairman of the Tournament. Heading the parade were bands of the 
eee ne One Senet ae ae ee 
their first appearance in this year's a. 


THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT MARCH-PAST IN HYDE PARK-—THE FIRST TIME SINCE ITS 
INCEPTION IN 1880 THAT THE TOURNAMENT WAS PRECEDED BY AN OPEN-AIR MARCH-PAST. 


INCLUDED IN THE MARCH-PAST IN HYDE PARK ON JUNE 19: A BLOODHOUND MISSILE 
BROUGHT FROM A ROYAL AIR FORCE STATION IN KENT POR THE OCCASION. 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE MISSILE DISPLAY DETACHMENT, WITH A BRISTOL BLOODHOUND 
ROCKET MISSILE AND MEN OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE WITH THEIR DOGS. 
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MOB FURY AND POLICE ACTION IN JAPAN: 
ULTRA-NATIONALIST DEMONSTRATIONS. 


IN AN ATTEMPT TO FORCE THEIR WAY INTO THE JAPANESE DIET: LEFT-WING STUDENTS TUGGING A LULL IN THE STORM OUTSIDE THE JAPANESE DIET: BANNERS WITH SLOGANS ARE HELD ow 
AT A POLICE TRUCK BLOCKING THE WAY IN TOKYO. HIGH AS SOCIALIST LEADERS TRY TO DISSUADE THE STUDENTS FROM VIOLENCE. 


Nanos days before 

President Eisen- 

hower was due to visit 

Japan, the worst poli- Pa ‘\ 
tical rioting seen in the & . 
country for many years A \ 
broke out in Tokyo 

when Left-Wing demon- > 
strators ignored the ‘ 
appeals of Socialist 

leaders and tried to 

storm the Government 

building on the night of 

June 15 and 16. The 

police took violent 

action, and between one 

and eight people are 

reported to have died 

and many hundreds, a 

number of them police, 

were severely injured. 

While the fighting was 

still gding on Mr. Kishi, 

the Prime Minister, 

called an emergency 

Cabinet meeting: a 

statement was later 

issued accusing Com- 

munists of trying to 

overthrow the Govern- 

ment by force. 


(Right.) 

STUDENTS RETREATING BE- 

FORE POLICE TRUNCHEONS 

AFTER THEIR ATTEMPT TO 

FORCE A WAY INTO THE DIET 

BUILDING TO VOKE THEIR 
DEMANDS. 





~ 


A FREE-FOR-ALL IN THE GROUNDS OF THE NATIONAL DIET—THE JAPANESE PARLIAMENT—AS A SCENE OF AT LEAST ONE DEATH, PROBABLY SEVERAL MORE, AND OF SEVERAL HUNDRED INJURIES: 
POLICE DRIVE BACK THE STUDENT DEMONSTRATORS. JAPANESE POLICE DISPBRSING ULTRA-NATIONALIST RIOTERS. 
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HE VICTORY OF VIOLENCE: TOKYO LEFT-WINGERS VOICING THEIR DISCONTENT. 





4 ¢ IMPOSING THEIR WILL ON THE GOVERNMENT OF MR. KISHI: JAPANESE CROWDS ROUND THE PARLIAMENT BUILDING DEMONSTRATING AGAINST THE WEW SECURITY TREATY WITH THE U.S.A 
wm ; r 
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SOLID RANKS OF POLICEMEN GUARDING THE ENTRANCE TO THE U.S. EMBASSY AS LEFT-WING AGITATORS PERFORM A “SNAKE-DANCE “ DEMONSTRATION IN TOKYO ON JUNE 15 


The rioting and outbreaks of violence in Japan which led to the Japanese fact that it opposed President Eisenhower's visit; yet it disclaimed all respon- 

i | sibility for the rioting and in fact sent forty-five members to appeal to students 
to put an end to the violence. But when the President’s visit was cancelled it 
expressing displeasur became clear that the ultra-nationalists had got their way. One American 
nited States, and the Japanese Socialist Party made no secret of the | senator commented, “It’s very apparent that Japan is near anarchy.” 


e with the new security treaty between Japan 
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HE lightning overthrow of the 


Turkish Government is clearly A’ WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
WHAT WILL HAPPEN IN TURKEY? 


an event which affects the balance and 
interplay of world forces, political and 
military. We are still, however, too 
near the events of May 27 to be able 
to speak with confidence about. its 
significance. It is clear that the Men- 
deres regime had provoked bitter poli- 
tical hostility, which had indeed taken violent 
forms. Yet it was not the opposing political party 
which overthrew the Government. It was the 
Army, and the Army remains in control. This 
accords with modern tradition. The Army has 
been a revolutionary force. Enver, the youngest 
but one of the most prominent of the Young 
Turks, was an officer. He took part in the plot 
which brought Turkey into 
the First World War. 


The tendency of armies 
in the Middle East in modern 
times to represent Left-Wing 
opinion has often been noted. 
It has been an important 
factor in the history of 
Egypt and Iraq in recent 
years. Officers have im- 
mersed themselves in politics 
and have been able to swing 
the armies leftward. In 
Egypt they did it almost 
completely and with little 
trouble. In Iraq the Army 
was divided, but the Left- 
Wingers triumphed. In Tur- 
key the Army has been Iaic 
in the extreme since the time 
of Mustapha Kemal, now 
remembered with veneration 
as Ataturk. Without it he 
could not have survived; 
still less pushed through his 
policy of modernisation and 
Europeanisation. We now 
see in charge the third 
military dictator within less 
than half a century. 


Yet this occasion would 
seem to differ from the other 
two. So far as we can see, 
this time the Army inter- 
vened less from motives of 
ideology—though these were 
doubtless present—than to 
end a social and political 
situation which it considered 
had become intolerable. It 
certainly looked to outside 
observers as though Turkey 
was moving into chaos. The 
stroke of May 27 was received 
with widespread applause 
and no outward criticism, but 
this cannot mean that it has 
no opponents. For the time 
being they are muzzied. It 
will be interesting to see what 
form the elections which have 
been promised by the present 
Government will take. It has 
promised freedom of choice, 
but how this will work out 
in practice is another matter. 
With the best will in the 
world it will be difficult to 
put the two main parties 
on terms of equality. 


It is none the less 
true that the Government 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


students, a very powerful element, and intellec- 
tuals of older groups. Simultaneously, his bold 
social programme proved financially disastrous, 
despite the large sums of American money pouring 
into the country. A man - immense energy and 
brilliant personality, his were on the 


whole mediocre. ete een on himself, he 
had to bear the blame for all that went wrong or 





BROKE OUT LATER AND MANY ARRESTS WERE MADE. 





regards its position 45 some months ago the Akali Dal, the militant Silch i d its i 
differing from that of, let suasch om tual cl Gabe Gumend ter ocapanee Gea intetane The Indian 


us say, the Government demonstration about a week before it was due tobe held. It took 
of Pakistan, which is also » ——— FL about 15,000. After repeated warnings that the 





military. When the 
latter was set up there was 
no suggestion that its réle was to hold elections in 
the near future and then move out. The line 
taken was that Pakistan was suffering from a 
malady and that the doctors would have to carry 
out a course of treatment of some duration before 
the patient could return to normal political 
activities. The present Turkish Government, on 
the other hand, spoke of elections as an urgent 
and early necessity. We may take it that these 
words were sincere, even though there may be 
difficulties in keeping to the programme. 


Mr. Menderes failed both in spiritual and prac- 
tical matters. He gave the impression that he 


was tampering with the very fabric of Ataturk’s 
conceptions and ideals. 


He antagonised the 





8 tS ae 


of holding a demonstration A 





that people thought had gone wrong. When he 
was arrested not a dog dared to bark, or at all 
events none did bark. 


It is reasonable to suppose that Mr. Menderes 
lost an immense volume of popularity in the last 
year. Yet the fund cannot have been emptied. 
He was to a large extent the representative of the 
countryside, of the peasant-farmer. Without a 
shadow of doubt that connection remains. If his 
political career has come to an end it will eventu- 
ally be inherited by someone else. It is not likely 
that Turkey will go back upon her rejection of the 
single-party State in which everyone is taught 
and persuaded to think alike. So long as there 
are two parties broadly representing the two 


N.B.—The reproductions on this page do not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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main branches of Turkish opinio 
the ideas and in some respects t} 
policies which Mr. Menderes _h: 
embraced will remain and compete f ; 
representation. 


But what is going to happen to t! 

Democrats in the elections, Supposing 

that they are indeed held in the 
near future? We may take it that the former 
Government will be sponged off the list «{ 
position leaders will be 
I need not go into the question 
whether those now in power would tolerate a 
Democrat victory, but all the signs suggest that 
it does not envisage anything of the sort. The 
Democrats would obviously at the best compete 
under a severe handicap 
and at worst find them- 
selves crippled. We cannot 
be sure that the present 
Government will find the 
situation appropriate to the 
fulfilment of its promise of 
a speedy trial at the polls, 
but if it does so we may 
expect the return to power 
of the Republican People’s 
Party, assuming that new 
parties are not formed for 
the occasion. 


In the background lies 
astrategic problem. Turkey, 
in’ view of her situation 
and her strong Army, has 
become a pillar of N.A.T.O. 
There has been no suggestion 
of coldness to the organisa- 
tion on the part either of 
the Army or of the Re- 
publican People’s Party, and 
there exists no reason to 
expect a’ reduction of the 
réle of Turkey. Some modi- 
fications of her attitude 


BEARDED SIKH DEMONSTRATORS WHO HAD BEEN TAKING PART IN A BANNED MARCH AT DELHI ON JUNE 12. RIOTING are possible, but the pro- 


bability is that they will 
not prove important. Her 
dangers, her links with 
Europe and Asia, her need 
of alliances and a strong, 
watchful, defence policy, 
remain as before. Logically, 
no change in her attitude 
to the future of Cyprus 
would appear to be called 
for. 


However, the after- 
effects of revolutions and 
counter-revolutions are un- 
accountable. A phase of 
confusion and uncertainty 
might turn out to be almost 
as unfavourable to the 
Western World as a con- 
scious and deliberate change 
of policy. Students of politics 
will have noted the extreme 
circumspection of the Greek 
Government in this crisis; 
its evident determination 
not to utter a careless word 
lest this should do damage; 
its friendliness. This is a 
time when relatively small 
errors might have to be paid 
for dearly in the future. It 
is not so long ago that the 
Greco-Turkish alliances lay 
on the brink of ruin. 


ONE OF THE FEATURES OF THE DEMONSTRATION IN FAVOUR OF A SEPARATE SIKH STATE IN THE PUNJAB: SIKHS SITTING 
OR LYING DOWN IN THE ROADWAY AND REFUSING TO MOVE. 


great deal that we 
forbade the should like to know about 


however, 
however, on ‘egal, the 12 and the crowd involved was this coup d'#Hat is still 


hidden from us. It was 
preceded by unrest, 
measures against the leaders 
of the Republican People’s Party, suppression of 
the Opposition Press, arrests of officers, and above 
all heavy rioting roughly handled by the police. 
There were present all the elements which might 
presage revolution. Yet the Army was able to 
mature what must have been fairly complex plans 
without any leakage of its secrets. How much 
the Menderes Government knew or suspected is 
unclear, but he himself seems to have been entirely 
off his guard at the time of his arrest. The trials 
will be awaited with some anxiety, since they 
might cause grave outbursts of -hatred. It is to 
be hoped that Turkey will emerge from this trial 
without too much damage having been done. If 
all ends satisfactorily her allies will heave sighs 
of relief. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


(Lett.) 

ROME, ITALY. 
AT A RECEPTION IN 
THE BARBERINI PAL- 
ACE: PRESIDENT 
GRONCHI OF ITALY 


ARGENTINA (CENTRE). 
President Frondizi, 
who arrived in Italy 
on June 14 for a State 
visit, is seen here at a 
reception he gave for 
the President of 


SPECTION BY THE 
MAYOR: “METER 
MAIDS,” WHO ARE 
TO LOOK AFTER THE 
57,000 PARKING 
METERS OF NEW 
YORK. 


OME, ITALY. ON THE APPIAN WAY: A VINTAGE ELECTRIC CAR WHOSE BATTERIES 
ARE FED BY CONVERTED ENERGY FROM THE SUNLIGHT FALLING ON THE ROOF. 
ifornian firm has equi this 1912 Baker Electric with a panel of light-trapping 

cars can operate on energy from the sun. It takes between 


eight and ten hours to accumulate enough energy for one hour's driving. . en eS ee — 
ee ~ emcee . BRASILIA, BRAZIL. WALKING ALONG A DUSTY ROAD IN BRASILIA: PRESIDENT 
: KUBITSCHEK AND THE IRANIAN AMBASSADOR IN THEIR BEST CLOTHES ON THE NEW 

CAPITAL'S INAUGURATION DAY. BRASILIA IS NOT QUITE FINISHED 


A NEW METHOD OF LAUNCHING: A SHIP WAITING IN A |! MINNESOTA, U.S.A. MANIPULATED COMPLETELY BY REMOTE CONTROL BY ITS 
DRY-DOCK WHICH IS BEING FILLED WITH WATER TO LIFT THE SHIP OFF ITS BED INVENTOR ON SHORE: A MOTOR-BOAT AT LITTLE FALLS 
Mobil wr mr a tanker built for an English firm, is the first ship to be launched by this new A remote control device called “ Future Boat,” has been invented by Mr. Edson Williams 
method. iter the ship is named, the dry-dock is then flooded and the ship is floated. Here the to enable the driver of a motor-boat to have freedom of movement on the boat without 
flooding can be seen just starting in this Gothenburg dry-dock on June 14. being confined to the wheel. One can fish and steer at the same time 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


(Left.) 

INDIANA, U.S.A. 
RESUMING HER 
TRANS-AMERICA 
WALK, TWO DAYS 
AFTER BEING 


ollowing morning 
marched the remain- 
ing ten miles into the 
British Exhibition, 
where 

saluted Major- 
General J. N. Carter. 


Ta 


f 
| 


ARIS, FRANCE. ON THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS APPEAL FROM LONDON FOR THE CONTINUATION OF THE WAR BY THE FREE FRENCH—JUNE 18, 1940: PRESIDENT DE GAULLE 
REVIEWING THE GUARD OF HONOUR AT THE NEWLY-COMPLETED MONT VALERIEN MEMORIAL TO MANY WHO DIED IN THE RESISTANCE. 


seme sanamananamnnneneniinmcnnn 


TOKYO, JAPAN. MR. KISHI, THE JAPANESE PRIME MINISTER ANNOUNC- 
EN ROUTE FOR FORMOSA. THE U.S. CRUISER ST. PAUL, "FLAGSHIP OF THE SEVENTH FLEET, ING THE CANCELLATION OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S VISIT. 
CARRYING PRESIDENT EISENHOWER FROM THE PHILIPPINES TO FORMOSA. Despite the series of violent demonstrations and the cancellation of President 
== President Eisenhower sailed to Taipeh, in Formosa, on June 18 for an overnight Eisenhower's visit to Japan, the Japanese-United States security treaty was 
stay ey a tal — President a Kai-shek. Communist China marked its disapproval by bombard- automatically ratified on = 19, while 40,000 demonstrators were shouting 
more than 86,000 shells. On June 19 President Eisenhower reached Seoul. = outside the Diet. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


; INSIDE A GHARIA—A MOBILE DOMED MAT HUT—USED BY NOMADIC SOMALIS IN THE BRITISH GROWING SORGHUM, LOCALLY CALLED JOWARI, THE CHIEF SOMALI GRAIN CROP. THE YouNc 
PROTECTORATE WHICH ACHIEVES INDEPENDENCE ON JULY 1. THIS IS PERHAPS THE FIRST MAN IS WIELDING A BIRD-SCARING WHIP MADE FROM ACACIA BARK FIBRE. IT MAKES A 
PHOTOGRAPH TO BE TAKEN OF SUCH AN INTERIOR. LOUD CRACK LIKE A REVOLVER SHOT. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END OF 

AN ACACIA TREE. ITS TRUNK IS 

snes meeeenene ones eenammcmamntotet ee mtugeynt: tonne eotenumnyneeeentnt atau etmnnen esteem te ¢ ol - a “9 

) STILL-GROWING TERMITARY, 

STILL WIELDING HIS TRIBAL AUTHORITY: THE GERAD OF THE WARSANGELI {| wuosE WHITE ANTS (TERMITES) 

TRIBE, MAHMOUD ALI SHIRREH. OVER EIGHTY YEARS OLD AND THE FATHER WILL EVENTUALLY ABSORB THE 
OF SIXTY DAUGHTERS AND TWENTY-ONE SONS. WHOLE TREE. 


THE RER OR HOME OF A FAMILY GROUP IN THE INTERIOR. THIS WILL STAY IN THIS PLACE FOR THE TIME THAT NOT AN EXHIBIT AMONG THE SCULPTURE IN BATTERSEA PARK BUT 4 
THE GRAZING REMAINS SATISFACTORY—FOR CAMELS, SHEEP AND GOATS. EACH MORNING THE ANIMALS ARE TERMITARY IN THE ACCIDENTAL SHAPE OF A DUCK, AND THE HOME 
DRIVEN OUT TO A DISTANCE AND GRADUALLY GRAZE BACK TO THE ZAREBA. THOUSANDS OF WHITE ANTS. 


SOMALILAND. LIFE IN THE INTERIOR OF A COUNTRY WHICH ATTAINS INDEPENDENCE ON JULY 1. 


These interesting and, in some cases, probably unique photographs were country faces great changes and possible great development. Somalia (wht 
was formerly Italian Somaliland) has been since the war an Italian Trust}: 


taken in the interior of what for many years has been known as British | 
Somaliland by Mrs. Ben Jones, who has spent a number of years in the Horn | Territory under the United Nations, and this latter body granted Somalia 
of Africa. They show life among nomadic tribesmen at a time when their independence as from July 1 this year. This date was originally [Continued oppos 
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THIS HUT, OR ARISHE, MADE OF BUSH SCRUB, IS A LOCAL STORE, FOR THE SALE OF 
TEA, SUGAR, CIGARETTES, AND SO ON. IN FRONT AN ESA SHEPHERD, VISITING THE STORE, 


{RURDEN-CARRYING CAMEL IN CHARGE OF A YOUNG BOY, WITH HAANS, OR WATER VESSELS, 
SRAPPED TOgfHE SADDLE. THE WATER IS BEING BROUGHT FROM A DISTANT WATER-HOLE 


; 
; 
TO SUPPLY THE FAMILY’S NEEDS. ; IS PLAYING ON A WOODEN FLUTE 


A MEMBER OF THE FIELD FORCE OF THE SOMALILAND POLICE. HIS 
CAP BADGE SHOWS THE HEAD OF A KUDU, WHICH IS THE INSIGNIA 


QT OF THIS POROUS ROCK IS GROWING A FRANKINCENSE TREE. FRANKINCENSE IS 
STILL A MAIN EXPORT OF THE PROTECTORATE AND THE TREES GROW IN THE EASTERN 
DISTRICT AT THE HIGHER ALTITUDES ONLY. 
Continued.} to have 
been December 
1960, and it was 
only recently 
advanced. In order 
t meet this new 
date and the 
Wishes of the 


in May that inde- 
pendence would be 
iven to the 
itish Protector- 
ate on June 26 in 
order that it might 
Unite with the 
Italian Trust 
Territory, the two 
becoming the 
independent Re- 
Public of Somalia 
on July 1. This 
decision is re- 
Sented by Ethiopia 
which believes 

ithat Somali eee a namacoes EE ET Reena eee 

A FUCHAN PRESENTED TO A BRIDE AT THE OCCASION A YOUNG SOMALI IS DRINKING CAMEL’S MILK FROM A HAAN RESERVED FOR THE MALES OF THE 

OF HER MARRIAGE. IT IS A WOVEN VESSEL, ENCASED i FAMILY. VARIOUS RULES GOVERN THE USE OF THESE VESSELS. THE VASE-SHAPED VESSELS 

IN SHEEPSKIN AND DECORATED WITH WHITE COWRIES. 
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N the evening 

of June 1, the 
weather being 
warm and clear, as 
if June were 
promising to be as 
glorious as May, I 
walked round the 
garden and made 
my wife a small 
nosegay of roses. All were of the form which I 
prefer—the perfectly simple single with four or 
five petals only. Of these species roses, which 
flourish here, the earliest were already over— 
namely, R. xanthina “ Canarybird,” of which I wrote 
in praise just a year ago; and R. hugonis which, 
at ten years of age, is an immense bush about 
8 ft. tall and nearly as wide and deep. But others 
were in full flower, or not yet at their best; and 
some had not even started to open their buds. 


When I had finished there were six roses in 
the nosegay, only one of each kind. As it seems 
to me that everyone who has room for them 
would want to plant these May-flowering 
or very early June species, here they are. 














First, what I think is the most perfectly- 
formed of all single roses, shapely, pure and 
simple, the flower of our native R. spin- 
osissima, the Burnet Rose. My specimen 
was “ collected”’ as a tiny plant from the 
thousands which grow in the rough of the 
Royal St. David's golf course, as well as in 
other sandy. parts of Wales. It is now a 
prostrate shrub covering about one square 
foot of ground and growing strongly. Its 
flowers are pure white, pearly in the evening 
light and almost translucent in the gloaming, 
and of such beauty that it is difficult to 
move on to something else. It was, by the 
way, very difficult to include in the nosegay as 
the flower-stalks are not much more than a 
quarter of aninch long. It is my ambition to 
find the pink variety of this lovely species in 
such plenty that I can “ collect’ a specimen 
with a clear conscience. 


The second presents a difficulty of 
nomenclature: when I first saw it in some- 
one else’s garden it was introduced to me as 
Rosa kingdon-wardii; as such, | ordered it 
from the only nurseryman in England likely 
to have it; as such I received it. But no 
such rose appears in the list of species in 
the R.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening. At all 
events, it is of the R. moyesii kind in habit of 
growth, shape and size of leaves, and perhaps, 
in vigour, though my plant has been difficult 
to nurse into growing, whereas all our moyesiis 
have grown enormously since they were first 
planted. The flowers of R. kingdon-wardii are 
cup-shaped singles about 1} to 1} ins. in 
diameter, with a burgundy-red centre surrounded 
by a fringe of bright yellow stamens. This centre 
gives the flower an ‘‘eye”’ which makesit verystriking 
and charming. The flowers are gracefully carried 
on long, sweetly-curving sprays, as in R. moyesii. 


The third rose I picked was a moyesii of the type 
that is about 2 ins. in diameter or a 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 





A NOSEGAY OF ROSES. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


Gold.” I have praised R. ec@ before on this 
page, but I have since looked up a note on 
it by Mr. F. P. Knight, F.L.S., published in 
the R.H.S. Journal for January 1953. The rose 
is a fative of Afghanistan, from which country it 
was introduced by Dr. Aitchison on Lord Roberts’ 
staff in the Afghan War, in 1880. Mr. Knight 
says that the species does best in a light, sandy 
soil and a sunny position: of my two, both are in 
rather heavy brick-earth, one is in a sunny posi- 
tion and one in partial shade. Both do well, the 
larger being now about 5 ft. tall and its thin, 
graceful red stems well covered with the tiny 
golden flowers. I have not succeeded in growing 
this rose from cuttings, but it can be done. 





A SINGLE DROOPING AND SLIGHTLY UP-TURNING SPRAY OF THE “ CANDELABRUM- 
TREE” OF THE “HIDCOTE YELLOW” ROSE WHICH MR. HYAMS DESCRIBES 
ON THIS PAGE. (Photograph by Douglas Weaver.) 


“‘ Austrian Gold ”’ is a thin-stemmed briar grow- 
ing up to 5 or 6 ft., light and graceful in habit, 
subject to die-back and carrying its vividly dark 
lemon-yellow flowers in drooping sprays. It 
should be isolated, or well forward among other 
species of roses, for it rarely makes a substantial 
plant. As to “ Austrian Copper,” I am puzzled 


by the description 
of it in works of 
reference, where it 
is said to be a 
sport of “Austrian 
Gold,” and is called 
var. bicolor on the 
grounds that the 














petals are “scarlet 
within, yellow 
without.”” In mine the colour must have run, 


for flowers are a lemony-orange without and a 
very rich orange within, the combined effect 
being so much the colour of really well-polished 
copper that the plant is well-named. The habit 
of the bush is exactly that of ‘Austrian Gold.” 
By the way, “Austrian Gold” is not the same 
as “Persian Gold,” with which it seemed some- 
times to be confused: in the latter the flowers are 
double. 


The last flower to be added to the nosegay 
was a pearly-white specimen of nother 
Spinosissima, var. hispida, which comes from 
Siberia. This bush, standing isolated on a 
lawn, is 6 ft. tall and 3 ft. through. It is, 
as I write in the first week of June, literally 
covered with its 2-in.-wide flowers, the form 
of which only falls short of those produced by 
its British congener. In the mass, they are 
pale yellow or cream, but a fully mature 
flower has a curious opalescent luminescence 
which, as it were, whitens the colour. 


I should have liked to add one of our 
native “ Alexandra ”’ roses, R. canina, to the 
bunch, but none was yet in bloom. These 
are fairly easy to introduce into a suitable 
part of the garden, from cuttings, and it is 
worth doing this when a really good form of 
a species notoriously variable is found, 
notably one of the deeper pinks which are 
almost red. These are rare, at least in my 
experience; I have only once seen a very 
deep pink specimen, and it was not at the 
time convenient to take cuttings, so that I 
am still searching. 


Not only have the species and old bush 
roses been—for that matter still are— 
exceptionally fine this year, but the vigour 
and bud of the hybrid teas and other garden 
kinds are equally fine. I can only suppose 
that last year’s very hot summer suited them 
well. There is, too, an exceptional amount 
of bud and flower on the rugosa and rubiginosa 
varieties. But best of all is “ Hidcote 
Yellow,” or ‘‘ Lawrence Johnston.” Our 
specimen of this magnificent fetida hybrid 
has been grown ina rather unusual way which 
has been a great success and is, for that 
reason, worth describing. 


“* Hidcote Yellow,” for those who do not know 
it, is a very vigorous climber which readily grows 
to 25 or 30 ft.; its clusters of large, cup-shaped 
flowers are semi-double and a warm, non-metallic 
yellow; it has produced them, this year, in very 
great plenty. Now a climbing rose of the: vigour 
of “‘ Hidcote Yellow ” makes a very stout trunk, 

the wood of which is flexible, however, 





shade less, and an incomparable blood- 
red in colour. The largest of our 
moyestis stands something like 15 ft. tall 
now, and carries its flowers nicely dis- 
tributed, not too crowded, so that every ong 
one can be seen individually. If, at 
evening, you stand between the tree and 
the declining sun so that the light shines 
through the petals, then the colour is 
exactly that of a pigeon-blood ruby. 
When moyesii is referred to in catalogues Sul 
and hand-books there is often a note to 
say that the Wisley form, called 
“ Geranium,” is a good garden form; 
well, it is bushier, not so tree-like, but 
the flower colour, that of a scarlet, or 


the of ngs and 


A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


HE gift of a mer ay on to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice 
ies of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 
or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 





manager or newsagent ; 


For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


Published at 2/6 Weekly 


so that it will not stand upright un- 
supported. We grew our plant vertically 
tied to a strong, well-planted chestnut 
stake until it was 5 ft. tall, and then 
stopped it and forced it to make 
branches. What we now have is a 
very graceful little tree, with a trunk 
clear of growth and a head of 
branches, many of them well over 8ft., 
rising, curving over, drooping and 
then tending to turn up again at the 
tips, so that the whole effect, with the 
flowering shoots rising from these 
branches vertically, is that of an 
enormous candelabrum. The “ Hidcote 
Yellow ” tree is backed by a tall, mixed 




















perhaps vermilion, geranium, is neither 2 months hedge, so that as the plant grows, as grow 
so unusual nor so beautiful as that of —_ a Se Saas " od he “ = it a: and schiaptin a nag which 
the type. Incidentally, in our garden, —- on aan I doubt being able to maintain by prun- 
Geranium” is much later to flower an oa e064 . «4 ing in the case of so aggressive a “doer, 
than the type. Great Britain and Eire 7ae ; . ‘ ° it will be able to scramble along the 
Se taplon. ee (or $19.50) (or $10.50) (or $10.00) hedge. I am now trying the same 
“Canarybird” being over, I had USA. “a a ae ‘ 230. he “—- . method with other varieties of simila: 
nevertheless two good yellows to OG = habit, but I have a feeling that ; 


choose from, and took a flower of 
each: they were R. ec@a and R. 
fetidain the fotm called “ Austrian 





ORDERS TO : SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 13-15, JOHN ADAM 


STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


result which has been as much 
accidental as deliberate can never tx 
repeated. 
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THE QUEEN AND DUKE OF EDINBURGH DRIVING TO ASCOT. 


ON THE THIRD DAY: THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH DRIVING 
THE QUEEN WITH MEMBERS OF HER WINDSOR HOUSE PARTY. SHE IS SEEN TALKING TO THE DUKE OF NORFOLK (STANDING) TO THE COURSE. THE DUKE WAS ONE OF THE FEW MEN TO WEAR A 
WITH THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER IMMEDIATELY BEHIND, AND LORD FORCHESTER TO THE LEFT. BLACK TOP HAT. 


The great event of Ladies’ Day was the Reyal Drive of six open carriages with | Le Loup Garou third. Sheshoon, which carried the late Aly Khan's colours, was 
and scarlet clad footmen. The Queen wore lime green lace with a ridden by G. Moore and Exar by Lester Piggott. Piggott was second again on 
i . Early in the day the Faust in the King Edward VII Stakes, which was won by Airax. He rode three 
in a winners, however—Tin Whistle in the Cork and Orrery Stakes, New Move in 
the Chesham Stakes and Sunny Way in the King George V Stakes, all on the 

same day. The New Stakes was won by Fleribunda. 
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A VAST SEA OF 
BEAUTIFUL DRESSES 
AND GREY TOP HATS: 

A GENERAL VIEW 
OF ROYAL ASCOT ON 
THE SECOND DAY OF 

THE 1960 MEETING. 


O* June 14, the first day of this year's 

Royal Ascot, there was heavy rain, 
thunder and lightning, and a torrential 
downpour just before the Royal procession 
was about to come up the course. Race- 
goers were warned over loudspeakers to 
keep clear of rails and metal objects. In 
spite of the rain the Queen, accompanied 
by Prince Philip, Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother, the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester, the Princess Royal and the 
Duchess of Kent drove down the course 
in open carriages. Princess Alexandra 
was unable to attend owing to a minor 
ear infection following influenza. Last 
year, it will be remembered, the Royal 
drive was cancelled because of Her 
Majesty’s impending visit to Canada. In 
the two-and-a-ha'f-mile Ascot Stakes, 
Solo Singer, a four-year-old ridden by 
Norman Stirk, struck Elysium, ridden 
by Doug. Smith, and fell heavily. It was 
found that Solo Singer had broken his 
right foreleg and the horse was destroyed. 
The two jockeys were not seriously hurt. 
The Coventry Stakes, at 4.20 p.m., was run 
in a torrential downpour to the accom- 
paniment of thunder and lightning. It 
was won by the appropriately named 
Typhoon. Strangely enough, the respec- 
tive winners of the Ascot Stakes and the 
Queen Anne Stakes were named Shatter 
and Blast. In contrast to the thunder- 
storms of the opening day, the second day 
was blessed with bright sunshine. The 
Queen wore a turquoise and white flowered 
silk dress with a turquoise organza picture 
hat and a silver mink wrap. She was 
accompanied by the Queen Mother, who 
was wearing a pale pink and white dotted 
chiffon dress with a pink rose petal hat. 
Sir Winston Churchill's Kelease escaped 
from the horse box while being driven to 
Ascot. Because of cuts received while 
being caught the horse had to be with- 

drawn from the Coronation Stakes. 
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A SILVER SERVICE SOLD FOR £207,000—AND A FAST HELICOPTER: HOME NEWS. 


POR NORWAY: TRESFONN, BUILT BY HARLAND AND WOLFF. ALTHOUGH HELICOPTER WHICH HAS SET UP RECORD TIMES FOR FLIGHTS 
AN OIL TANKER IT CARRIES COAL, GRAIN AND ORE. ROME AND MALTA. THE AVERAGE SPEED WAS 130 M_P.H. 
. 6 mins. for the flight of 1,220 nautical miles between London 
by two ages See LA oo. gun tains engine and wes 
y to North when the record was established. 








of one of the oldest English families, the Berkeleys may have been given by the third Earl to his son on his 21st birthday; the rest 


. It was made by Jacques Roettiers between 1735 and 1738, and ortly afterwards. The purchasers were Frank Partridge and 


: SOLDIERS OF THE NIGERIAN ARMY PRACTISING 
A MOBILE GLASSHOUSE, WHICH, NEARLY AN ACRE IN AREA, CAN BE MOVED IN ITS ENTIRETY OF FISHERMEN'S NETS AT WOOLWICH. 
TO A NEW POSITION BY BEING WHEELED ON ROLLERS. THE OPERATION IS CARRIED our This unusual scene was a for the Royal Tournament and is part of a ritualistic 


dance. The Nigerians are from Stafi Band of the Royal Forces and 
WHEN THE SOIL IN WHICH A CROP HAS GROWN BECOMES EXHAUSTED. the Corps of Drums of the 3/4th Bas. the Queen’s Own Nigerian Regt. 
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a 'THE BRITISH EXHIBITION, NEW YORK, 1960: A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 
4 A PICTORIAL SURVEY OF THE FIRST COMPREHENSIVE ALL-BRITISH DISPLAY OF 
INDUSTRIES, GOODS AND SERVICES TO BE HELD IN THE U.S.A. (JUNE 10-26.) 
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WE are writing this looking down on Manhattan 
Island from one of those huge towering 
apartment blocks which seem almost to brush the 
New York sky. It is night and the city is spread 
below with a million lights twinkling like a carpet 
set with sequins. 
Here, in this most American of cities, a part 
of Britain has been created and the people of New 
York have taken it to their heart. 


We refer, of course, to the British Exhibition, 
Tattoo and Tournament which H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh opened in the New York Coliseum 

Jy A A. A of people 


on June ro. | of th 
not only from the U.S.A., but 





NEW YORK’S OWN “LITTLE BRITAIN” 


By the Rt. Hon. LORD ROOTES, G.B.E., 
Chairman of the Dollar Exports Council, and 
Mr. W. H. McFADZEAN, 
President of the Federation of British Industries, whe are 
Joint Chairmen of the New York Exhibition. 
ever. And it also means that our products must 
be even more competitive. 


Although we have done well in the important 
and formidable market of the U.S.A., our com- 
petitors have also increased their sales there, and 
there is room for a great increase in our efforts. 


the impression it leaves on the people of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


In planning the Exhibition we have not only 
been concerned in prompting trade—although this 
is vitally important—but also in putting forward 
the British way of life, our tradition and culture. 


This is why the latest products of our great 
engineering industries—our aircraft engines, auto- 
mobiles and trucks, ships, hydro-electric power 
equipment, and so on—have been ranged with our 
more traditional goods, such as knitwear, china, 
furnishing fabrics, glass and the work of our 
goldsmiths and silversmiths. 





from Canada and Latin America, 
too—have been pouring through 
the turnstiles to visit what is 
undoubtedly the biggest, the 
brightest and the best exhibition 
that any overseas country has 
ever staged in the U.S.A. 


In its wide-ranging display 
of British consumer and 
manufactured goods, services, 
tradition, and way of life, the 
Exhibition has already drama- 
tically demonstrated Britain's 
economic recovery since the war. 


The aim of the Exhibition, of 
course, is to increase trade both 
ways between Britain and 
America and also to strengthen 
the understanding between the 
peoples of our two nations. 


It is taking place at a time 
when the need for a steady flow 
of trade across the Atlantic has 
never been more apparent. 


The people of Britain can 
be proud of the way in which 
the country has re-established 
itself as a trading nation in the 
post-war years. Not only have 
we picked up the threads of our 
trading links with those nations 
which were our markets before 
the war, but we have also 
increased our gross national 
product by nearly 140 per cent. 
since 1946. 


From the days when we 
looked west at America across 
a wide dollar gap, we have pro- 
gressed until last year the gap 
was closed. 1959 saw us with them. 
a favourable visible balance of 
trade with the U.S.A. for the 
first time since the American 
Civil War, nearly a century 
ago. 

The end of the unhealthy 





A .MESSAGE FROM THE RT. HON. 
REGINALD MAUDLING, PRESIDENT 
OF THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


I AM glad The Illustrated London News is publishing a souvenir of the 

British Exhibition in New York, because I think people at home 
will be very proud to see what a good show was put up on their behalf 
and how warmly it was received. 


Even a hall as large as the Coliseum could contain only a sample of 
our production, not an exhaustive display of British industry. This has 
been supplemented by a special display of our major recent achievements 
and by a military tattoo. The task of transportation across the 
Atlantic and installation in unfamiliar surroundings was immense, 
and British Overseas Fairs Ltd. are to be congratulated on its smooth 
accomplishment. 


We buy more from the United States than from any other country, 
and they are our best customer, too. 
will have helped to impress on the American public the fact that the 
goods we send them are not confined to a narrow range of consumer 
goods and traditional foods and drinks. 
pioneering achievements in things like jet propulsion, radar, television, 
nuclear engineering and the new drugs, and reminded the Americans 
that when it comes to buying things like lenses for movie cameras, 
air-conditioning equipment, hi-fi sound reproducers, automobiles and 
atomic reactors, trade is distinctly a two-way affair. 


In this, and much more, the organisers and exhibitors did a good 
job for Britain, and I am grateful for this opportunity to congratulate 


. al 


I am sure that the Exhibition 


The displays emphasized our 


Some of the greatest successes 
of the Exhibition have been the 
exhibits by uniquely British ser- 
vices and institutions like the 
Royal Mint, which has demon- 
strated that although it mints 
the coinage of Great Britain, it 
also serves the world, for 60 per 
cent. of its coins are exported 
The British Post Office, too, has 
attracted thousands of visitors 
with its valuable colléction of 
early postage-stamps including 
the priceless Penny Black, the 
world’s first postage-stamp. 


Churchill Corner, which de- 
picts in pictures and quotations 
the life of this great man, is 
another favourite, as is the 
replica of the original coffee 
house from which grew Lloyd's 
of London, the mighty insur- 
ance concern 


The emphasis on tradition 
and pageantry is symbolised in 
the Tattoo and Tournament, 
which is supplementing the Ex- 
hibition. Five hundred hand- 
picked British servicemen have 
been air-lifted to New York 
for this and for the detachment 
of the 6oth Rifles. at least, it was 
virtually areturn home. The Regi- 
ment was raised on Governor's 
Island over two hundred years 
ago, and they have been billeted 
there during their stay now. 


The very exhibits them- 
selves on display here in the 
Coliseum—particularly those of 
our great airlines and steamship 
companies and the motor in- 
dustry display, which is the 
largest in the Exhibition—have 
reflected the way in which the 
speed of travel has revolution- 
ised international marketing 
since the days when our traders 
had to spend months abroad 








state of affairs in which we 

bought much, much more from America 
than we were able to export to her is well in sight, 
but though in 1959 the value of trade between the 
two countries was approximately one billion 
dollars in each direction the pendulum so far this 
year has swung against us, and while our exports 
to the U.S.A. have increased by 10 per cent. as 
compared with 1959, U.S. exports to us have 
increased by no less than 50 per cent. 


We cannot, therefore, afford to relax our efforts 
for a moment and the Exhibition is indeed well 
timed. 

This means, of course, that we are deliberately 
accepting the of free international 
trading. It means that the need for us to export 
to world markets to pay our way is greater than 


Although we sold about nine billion dollars- 
worth of our goods to the U.S.A. last year, this 
means that, despite his high standard of living, 
each American spent only about six dollars on 
British goods during the year. 

By comparison every Canadian spent thirty- 
two dollars on our products in 1959, and every 
Australian sixty-seven dollars. 


These figures help to point the moral—we still 
have a long way to go in the U.S.A. market. 


It was this thought which helped to prompt 
the decision to hold this Exhibition in New York. 
Of course it is far too early yet to caiculate the 
exact effect which the undertaking has had, for 
it must be judged not only on sales, but also on 





selling their products. 


These exhibits, of course, also emphasise how 
close together countries are in the modern world. 
With America only just over six hours away by 
jet, our industrialists and merchants cannot afford 
to be other than international in their outlook. 


This great Exhibition is daily proving how 
receptive the Western Hemisphere is to British 
goods and British people. 


Our trading companies great and small must 
now follow up the advantage. By striking while 
the iron is hot in North and South America, by 
pursuing a policy of vigorous, enterprising sales- 
manship, backed by modern marketing methods 
and reliable after-sales service, our future achieve- 
ments can dwarf those of the past. 
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THE LARGEST TRADE DISPLAY EVER 























PART OF THE EXHIBITION DEVOTED TO SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL. THE EXHIBITS NAVE BEEN DONATED 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN VENTURE IN NEW YORK: A MODEL OF THE PROJECTED BY SOME OF HIS 
GRAND CENTRAL CITY, THE WORLD’S LARGEST OFFICE BUILDING. 


i me 
Sai. 2 
ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR FEATURES AT THE EXHIBITION: THE RED LION TAVERN, WHERE THE BEST 
ENGLISH BEER CAN BE DRUNK IN THE BEST ENGLISH SURROUNDINGS. eee 
ee: RON items EUEERNEENET wees AN ENGLISH PUB IN NEW YORK. THE DEMAND FOR BEER HAS BEEN SO GREAT THAT 
FRESH SUPPLIES HAVE HAD TO BE FLOWN OVER. 


SS 








eel 


IN THE EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ARTIST CRAFTSMANSHIP WHICH HAS BEEN ON TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES: 


Spensesed “jointly by the 
Industries, the British 


exhibition ever mounted abroad by the United Kingdom. Displayed in the | of the Exhibition has been devoted to the stands of the British [Continued above. 
Photographs specially taken for “ The Illustrate 
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SENT ABROAD BY THIS COUNTRY. 


AT THE BRITISH SHIPBUILDING STANDS: A MODEL OF SWAN, HUNTER GROUP’S YARDS ON 
THE TYNE WHICH IS ATTRACTING CONSIDERABLE INTEREST 








B.0.A.C., the British Travel 
Association and other 
prestige displays. The centre- 
piece of the floor is the 
Rotunda in which British 
achievements, such as the 
latest Melrose Heart-Lung 
machine, the Hovercraft and 
other notable inventions 
were put on show. The 
second and third floors, de- 
woted to industrial display, 


take up almost two-thirds of F é Py Ff ~ . i : 
‘the total space in the Coli- ; f eee) 
seum; the exhibits range in hy a* me. , J i 

fl f  - 


kind from the tcp-quality {3 | ms Fs, a ad oe { 
consumer goods displayed in - 4 i! : 
London Arcade to British saad “es pecooes . e 
motor-cars, trucks and vans. : a. = |. 
On reaching the fourth floor 4 
the weary visitor can get 
tefreshment at the Red Lion, 
see the Emett railway, look 
at works by artist craftsmen, 
be stirred by the Churchill 
Story, or go to the cinema. 
There is scarcely a facet of 
British life that is not covered 

by the Exhibition. 


THE EXHIBITION, WHICH WAS 
DESIGNED BY MR. JAMES 
GARDNER. 


| 


A BAND-REINFORCED PRESSURE VESSEL FOR USE IN CHEMICAL AND NUCLEAR PLANTS (RIGHT) AND THE ROYAL MINT’S STAND. A MACHINE ON THE STAND MAKES SPECIAL BRITISH EXHIBITION 
} A BRISTOL SIDDELEY OLYMPUS TURBO-JET ENGINE (CENTRE). MEDALLIONS, WHICH HAVE BEEN SELLING FAST. 


tus London News "’ by ‘the ‘Keystone ne Press A ‘Agency. 
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HOW THE EXHIBITION STRUCK THE AwmegyiSsI 


" WAS THE COMMENT OF MR. H. KAPLAN, OF BROOKLYN, On 
‘ANY OF GOLDSMITHS: “ ME AND MY TWO GIRLS ARE REALLY 
ARE GOOD, BUT NOT AT MAKING FABULOUS GOLD PLATE 

REPEATED “FABULOUS .. . FABULOUS.” 








HE British Exhibition, 

IN “LONDON ARCADE,” BEFORE THE LION AND UNICORN FANTASIA, MISS E. M. SUETT, Rew Veeck. 2960 

A NEW YORK MODEL, SAID: “ BRITISH TEXTILES ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD, WE h ? a 
HAVE NOTHING LIKE THEM AND I AM REALLY IMPRESSED WITH THE IMAGINATION AND | as done a roaring tra 

DESIGN OF THE DISPLAY. NEW YORK HAS NEVER SEEN ANYTHING LIKE THIS.” since it opened its doors to 

the public on the evening 

of June 10. One American 

promoter of trade fairs has 


have seen in the United 
States, including some of 


on its effect, we reproduce 
here some photographs 
taken specially for The 
IUustrated London News, 
of American visitors to 
various exhibits, together 
with their comments, 
as we [Continued opposite. 


SIGNED 


; (Left.) 

AT THIS EXHIBIT STAGED BY THE 
; 

) 

; 


ee 


(Left.) 

IN THE HUNTING LODGE, AN 
EXHIBIT BY SPORTING ACTI- 
VITIES LTD. (A GROUP OF 
SPORTING EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS), MR. JIM 
HARGREAVES, OF JACKSON 
HEIGHTS, N.¥., SAID: 


COMBONI, OF SHELTON, 
CONN., ADMIRING A 


Photographs specially taken for “The Jilus? 





; 
; 


THAT'S 


I'VE SEEN FAIRS IN AMERICA AND IN EUROPE 
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ILLUSTRATED 


Syice ce eres 


, 4 


AND I CONSIDER THIS TO BE THE BEST ONE SO FAR.” 


June 25, 1960—THE 


AT THE TUBE INVESTMENTS DISPLAY, CAPTAIN W. G. H. FINCH, US.N., RETD., AND MRS. 
FINCH WERE MUCH IMPRESSED, AND HE SAID: “ THE BRITISH EXHIBITION IS A FINE 
AND WELL-ROUNDED JOB. IT IS BOTH BEAUTIFUL AND EDUCATIONAL. . 


WHAT WE EXPECT FROM BRITAIN. 


Hil 
tH 
| a8 | 
ml 
1 
Ee 
i! 
it 
2 


HoT 
Hr st ; 


Ble : 
lial iH inde 


TAA nnn al 


——- TO THE COLISE! 


WE LIKED THEM.” 
be etter only interesting and 


1 DID NOT KNOW THAT THE BRITISH WERE 
Continued.) believe these to 


A SELECTION OF COMMENTS. 


IN THE NAVY WE USED ALL-AMERICAN, BUT DURING THE WAR WE USED SOME 


BRITISH PRODUCTS AND THEY WERE GOOD... 


c FROM THE BROOKLYN NAVAL YARD, SAID: “ 
BIGGEST SUBI4* "INE CABLE-MAKERS IN THE WORLD. THIS 138,000-VOLT CABLE IS REAL BRITISH 
‘ HIP. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Hi 


THE BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES STAND, MR. RICHARD W. GEBS, AN ELECTRICAL 


MEg VISITOR 
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COFFEE AND THE SEA: LLOYD’S STAND AT THE NEW YORK EXHIBITION. 











A PIECE OF OLD LONDON: A REPRODUCTION OF EDWARD LLOYD'S 1688 COFFEE-HOUSE WHERE INSIDE THE COFFEE-HOUSE. IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND IS PART OF THE PULPIT WHERE 
SHIPPING ANNOUNCEMENTS WERE READ OUT—THE ORIGIN OF LLOYD'S. NEWS WAS READ OUT BY THE “ KIDNEY,” WHO WAS A SERVING BOY. 








sae Oo KS 
WHERE COFFEE WAS BREWED, AMD THEN SERVED TO MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS AND INSURANCE SHOWING THE “ KIDNEY'S ” PULPIT ON THE RIGHT AMD SHIPPING NEWS WRITTEN ON A 
UNDERWRITERS: THE SERVERY AND FIREPLACE IN. THE COFFEE-HOUSE. BOARD: A GENBRAL INTERIOR SCENE OF LLOYD’S COFFEE-HOUSE. 


} 
ee — 


One of the most i ive of the exhibits is the reconstruction of Edward | fortunes were at sea. ese suum conceened with off chipping matters weet 
Lioyd’s Cotte Houses of about 1688. From the “ = ” of this*Coffee-House gather to arrange their affairs and to hear valuable news. It was here, if 

shipping and other announcements were read out, while listeners were served | fact, where Lioyd’s of London began—where an international inspranc 
with dishes of coffee. Soon the place became”an asset to all people whose | market and a world centre of shipping business and information was bof. 
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ERPRISE AND TRADITION: FACETS | \ me; ORIANA TO THE BOWES CUP: 
OF THE BRITISH EXHIBITION. BRITISH SKILL—OLD AND NEW. 


een eee ; Nee erence 
9 ANIMATED MODEL OF THE NEW 40,000-TON P. & O. LINER ORIANA, WHICH (TOP) OBVERSE AND (LOWER) { A DELIGHTFUL MINIATURE TEA- AND COFFEE-SET WHICH IS A REPLICA 
WAS LAUNCHED RECENTLY BY PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. REVERSE. } OF ONE PRESENTED TO PRINCESS ANNE ON HER CHRISTENING IN 1950. 


| 
| 
| 


} 
; 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


a | 
ASYMBOL OF THE ATOMIC AGE ON THE LC.I. STAND. THE EXHIBI- THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ACCEPTING SOME CIGARETTES FROM {| SHOWN FOR THE FIRST TIME ABROAD: THE BOWES 
TION IS MOST BRILLIANTLY PRESENTED AND HAS AROUSED GREAT AN OPERATOR WORKING A MACHINE AT THE MOLINS MACHINE | CUP, AN ELIZABETHAN GILT STANDING CUP AND 
ADMIRATION IN NEW YORK. COMPANY'S STAND. } COVER EXHIBITED BY THE GOLDSMITHS COMPANY 


exhibition of work 

by British Artist 

Craftsmen which has 

already been seen in 

eleven U.S. towns 

over the past eighteen 

months is having its 

New York showing 

at the Exhibition. 

played under the The souvenir medal- 

i selling fast at the 

Exhibition, was de- 

signed by two 
brothers, t 

country of radar, 

tlectronics, nuclear 

i ing and other 

; the lion on the medal- 

lion holds the crown 

between its paws. 


average 30,000 a day. 
(Left.) 
WHERE THE EXHIBI- 
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SIXTY YEARS OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 








“SIR TRAVERS HUMPHREYS: A BIOGRAPHY.” 








An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


ys pape tak > oo eae 

of the cases in which they have appeared as 
counsel or over which they have presided as 
judges, for few of them, except for those who have 
gone into politics, have had many outside activi- 
ties. Travers Humphreys was not among the 
exceptions to this rule, and in the Foreword <o 
this book his son, Mr. Christmas Humphreys, says 
of his father that “ he had few interests outside 
the law.” In these circumstances it would be un- 
fair to blame Mr. Browne for concentrating upon 
the actions with which, in one capacity or another, 
Travers Humphreys was concerned; he does, how- 
ever, give us the salient details of his private life, 
set against the background of the period in which 
he lived. 


These pages are an account of sixty years of 
criminal justice in England centred round one of 
its greatest practitioners and the cases described 
are of almost infinite variety. The saddest was 
probably that of Kitty Byron; the most fantastic 
unquestionably that of Pemberton Billing; the 
most revolting that of the Brides in the Bath; and 
the most important that of 
Roger Casement. Even now 
the points really at issue in 
this last case are not fully 
understood on either side of 
the Irish Sea. 


The basic facts are that 
Casement, a British subject, 
in the early days of the First 
World War, went from the 
United States to Germany, 
where he endeavoured to raise, 
out of the Irish prisoners of 
war in that country, a brigade 
to fight Britain. For that he 
was tried, for that he was 
found guilty, and for that he 
was hanged. A further charge 
was that in April, 1916, he 
landed in Ireland with arms 
and ammunition intended to 


coming to Ireland that Good 
Friday was to call off, in 
the absence of German sup- 
port, the Easter Rising which 
was due to take place in 
three days’ time. The circumstances, 
in short, were those in which Robert 
Emmet and many others had laid 
down their lives: in the eyes of the 
English lawyers they were traitors, 
but in the view of the Irish people 
they were patriots. 


were genuine, proved him to have 
been an active homosexual. He was 
not charged with any such offence, 
nor should it have mattered whether 
he was addicted to such practices 
or not, but it seems clear that the 
British Government instituted asmear 
campaign against him on these 
grounds. The object of this campaign 
Seems to have been twofold. First 
of all it would have the effect of 
influencing public opinion in the United States 
against Casement in the event of it becoming 
necessary to hang him, and secondly, there was 
always the chance that the defence would, in con- 
Sequence, ge in a plea of insanity. What is not 
so easy to understand is why the apologists of 
Casement in Ireland should attach so much im- 
portance to the matter. If he died a patriot his 
morals are of no concern: the less said about those 
of O’Connell and Parnell the better. If a national 
hero has got to be a plaster saint, then Napoleon, 
Nelson, and Wellington, not to mention William of 
Orange, will have to step down from their pedestals. 





It is little wonder that Humphreys, who was 
one of the counsel for the Crown, should have 
expressed the opinion, ‘I never felt quite at ease 
during the three months which covered the time 
from his arrival in England to his execution. The 
whole case smacked too much of politics for my 
taste."" The fact was that he disliked all the Irish 
cases in which he was concerned because of their 
political background. 

Like all who make a success at the Bar, he was in 
touch with the political world, and had acquaintances 
and friends among politicians. Many of them were 
fellow-lawyers. It is standard form to appear rather 
scornful of politicians, but Hump y held 
@ poor opinion of the race as a whole. He “never 
changed it. It is possible that his great gifts as an 
advocate and as a judge were due largely to a certain 
simplicity of mind; to him some things were right, 
and others were ed He would never capitulate 
with his conscience. . . . Holding such views, it is not 





that he never entertained the slightest 
inclination to enter politics. 
Indeed, he went even further and expressed 
definite disapproval of the lawyers who did adopt 
a political career. 





THE DINGHY 'W WHICH CASEMENT LANDED FROM THE GERMAN SUBMARINE UI9 IN IRELAND. HE 
WAS ARRESTED SOON AFTE™ HIS ARRIVAL IN IRELAND. 


The ilustrations from the book “Sir Travers Humphreys” pee iy enamy of Co plies, 


George C. Harrap and Co. Lid 


It is not surprising that so many barristers seek to 
enlarge their own sphere of influence by going into the 
political arena, not, I fear, always as the result of any 
settled convictions, but rather with the intention of 
joining the band of intell ies whose 
swords may be hired by the party which offers the 
most tempting rewards. 





It would seem that his experiences in the Wilde 
case in his early days had tended to produce a 
certain cynicism where the English people, and 
especially their leaders, were concerned. Wilde's 
downfall inspired shocking scenes outside the Old 
Bailey, and there was much gloating in the Press. 


By DOUGLAS G. BROWNE.* 





SIR ROGER CASEMENT. IN HIS TRIAL FOR TREASON IN 

1916 SIR TRAVERS HUMPHREYS SUPPORTED F. E. SMITH, 

THEN ATTORNEY-GENERAL, WHO LED FOR THE CROWN 
CASEMENT WAS CONVICTED AND HANGED 


Humphreys, 
“certainly be- 
haved disgrace- 
fully.” The 
author suggests 
that the lead 
in this direction 
may have been 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 





given by Car- of Scotland Yard "—an official history 
son, who had of oe jitan rae ont ” Sir 
Bernar 3 is ife and 

4 — Ret Cases" which —_, = sold some 
reak In AIM, 250,000 copies. weting this 
and “it is con- authorised raphy of Sir Travers 
ceivable that he Humphreys, owne had the 


had come to 
believe that 
Wilde's writings 
were pernicious." However this may be, smug 
self-righteousness was never far below the surface 
in Victorian England, as was proved in the Wilde 
and Tranby Croft cases. It was assumed in polite 
society that homosexuality 
was a rare offence, and even 
a novel one, while the Press 
went out of jts way to convey 
the impression that it was a 
vice im ed from abroad. 
“England has tolerated the 
man Wilde and others of his 
kind too long,’’ thundered one 
organ of opinion, for all 
the world as if Great Britain 
was in some way morally 
superior to the rest of the 
human race. Fifty years 
later Humphreys summed up 
the whole affair in the words, 
“ Oscar Wilde's talents raised 
him almost to the level of 
a genius; his mode of life 
dragged him down to the 
rx of a pathological case. 
R.LP.” 


help and approval of Sir Travers’ 
family. 


Not that Humphreys ever 
became a soured or embittered 
man, for he could always 
see the humorous side of 
things, even of himself. 


Some judges, not, I hope, 
those in the High Court but 
some Recorders and Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions, are apt to confuse 
by interruption what would have been 
a logical though not necessarily a 
convincing argument Such conduct 
may result in putting the advocate 
‘off his stride.” An Irish friend of 
mine tells me that he remembers an 
occasion when I was addressing the 
Middlesex Quarter Sessions, presided 
over by Sir Ralph Littler, who was 
making things very difficult, and | 
addressed the Bench in general as 
follows: “I hope the magistrates other 
than the learned Chairman have followed 
the speech which he has just made to 
them. I do not recognise it as having 
anything to do with the case I have 
been trying to argue, but that is no 
doubt my fault.” Impudent, and not 
to be repeated, but, my informant 
said, effective. 


In no small measure Humphreys’ 
equanimity and the fact that he 
lived to an advanced age—he was 
eighty-eight when he died—were 
due to a tranquil domestic back- 
ground: from Mr. Browne's narrative one 
gathers that there was only one woman in 
his life, and that was his wife, whom he 
married early and who only predeceased him 
by two years. Incidentally, she was the central 
figure in an attempt at poison in Kensington 
Town Hall of places, at a charity bazaar, 
but the criminal’ was never caught. A book for 
all who are interested in the crime of the last 
sixty years. 





* “Sir Travers Humphreys: a Biography.” 
G. Browne. Illustrated. (Harrap; 22s. 6d.) 


By Douglas 
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BARRY MACKAY (US.A.). 


NICOLA PIETRANGELI (Italy). 
No. 5. 


Seeded 


NEWS—June 25, 1960 


THE WIMBLEDON CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1960: SEEDING 


ROD LAVER (Australia). Seeded No. 3. LUIS AYALA (Chile). Seeded No. 4 MISS A. 


T= year’s Wimbledon Championships promise some extremely interesting early, Africa). 
matches. Play on the centre court was due to start with the match between R. Laver) round ma’ 
of Australia, who is seeded No. 2, and G. L. Ward of Great Britain. The draw for the 1 Fraser (A 
Championships—which were due to begin on June 20—was made on June 15. [fall g Italian an 
according to form in the men’s singles, then the quarter finals might be expected to) women’s 
be made up of the following matches: B. Mackay (U.S.A.) versus N. Pietrangeli (Italy);); Truman b 
R. Laver (Australia) versus R. Emerson (Australia); R. Krishnan (India)} Miss } 
versus L. Ayala (Chile); and E. Buchholz (U.S.A.) versus N. Fr Darlene 
(Australia). In the men’s singles, no British player has been the 1960 
and here interest may centre on the early matches between R. K. Wi Kormocz 
and R. W. Barnes (Brazil), W. A. Knight and A. Palafox (Mexico), J. Aj seventh a’ 
Pickard and G. Mulloy (U.S.A.), amd R. Becker and A. Segal (South) that she 
4 2 FER Ses tea 
: ee et ; 


EARL BUCHHOLZ (U.S.A.). 


Seeded 


No. 8. 





NEALE FRASER (Australia). Seeded No. 1. 


THE MEN’S AND WOMEN’S SINGLES. 


MISS A. HAYDON (Great Britain). Seeded No. 4. C. TRUMAN (Great Britain). Seeded No. 3. 


Africa). It is possible that British players may spring several surprises in these first- 
round matches. With A. Olmedo, last year’s champion, having turned professional, Neale 
Fraser (Australia), seeded No. 1, js aciear favourite, with Mackay and Laver, the reigning 
Italian and Australian champions, naturally falling into second and third places. In the 
women's seedings the British women have fared much better, with Miss Christine 
Truman being seeded No. 3, Miss Ann Haydon No. 4, and Miss Angela Mortimer No. 5. 
Miss Maria Bueno, last year’s champion, is seeded No. 1, with Miss 

Darlene Hard (U.S.A.) seeded second. It is practically certain that 

the 1960 champion will emerge from this group, although Mrs. Suzy 
Kormoczy is a strong threat. Miss Jan Lehane of Australia was seeded 

seventh at her first attempt at Wimbledon, the Committee having assumed 

that she would recover in time from her ankle injury. 
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MISS J. LEHANE (Australia). 


Seeded No. 7. 
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MRS. S. KORMOCZY (Hungary). 
Seeded No. 6. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA 














TU" was a week of remembered episodes rather 

than of memorable films. The four I have 
just witnessed are already rapidly vanishing from 
the critical screen, leaving only a few stray 
evocative or significant incidents. 


Eaily on in “ Kidnapped,”’ for example, the 
wicked old Ebenezer Balfour sent his young 
nephew David to the top of his ancient ramshackle 
castle without warning him that the stair at the 
top broke off abruptly. When I read Stevenson's 
romantic novel as a boy, indeed as little more 
than an infant, this episode brought to a head 
one of the terrors of my childhood—the sudden 
arrival at the edge of a precipitous drop. When 
in the film young David Balfour set off on his 
ascent my neighbour was amused and impressed 
at my saying aloud :—‘‘ Look out—the stair at 
the top is broken!” But, of course, David saved 
himself in the nick of time—to my great relief, 
although I knew he would. 


In this Walt Disney production, Stevenson's 
story. is, in fact, must faithfully followed. The 
dialogue is superior and picturesque (being, quite 
simply and for the most part, Stevenson’s own). 
The colour is admirable—just stopping on the 
right side of the lurid. The Scottish scenery is 
mostly genuine. The casting is careful and in some 
cases first-rate (James MacArthur making a bonny 
boy of David, John Laurie an alarming old uncle, 
Peter Finch a capital swashbuckling Alan Breck 
Stewart). Indeed, here is almost every Scottish 
actor one can call to mind with the single exception 
of Mr. James Robertson Justice, who ought to 
have been in it somewhere ! 


There is perhaps only one other episode which 
will stay long in the mind. This is the scene in 


FROM WALT DISNEY'S FILM VERSION OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
“ KIDNAPPED”: DONALD DHU MACLAREN (ABE BARKER) LISTENING 
APPROVINGLY AS HIS FRIEND, THE REBEL JACOBITE ALAN BRECK 


UNIMPORTANT AND UNFORGETTABLE. 


By ALAN DENT. 


“ Kidnapped,”’ worthily though the film has in 
general been made under a director happily named 
Robert Stevenson. 


Another fairty violent job—though much less 
romantic -and set in a seedy part of to-day’s 
London—is “‘ Never Let Go”’ (directed by John 
Guillermin). One comes away from this film 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





























PETER O'TOOLE, WHO Is APPEARING IN 
“ KIDNAPPED " (WALT DISNEY). 

Alan Dent writes: “ Peter O'Toole a for no 

more than five minutes in ‘ Kidnapped’ (a. 

Walt Disney version of R. L. Stevenson 

novel) and spends at least half of that time playing 

the bagpipes. But he has such panache in his very 

presence that he makes a memorable mark in that 

very short time. He is the same young actor who 

has made a quite sensational success in the present 

Stratford-on-Avon season as both Shylock and 

Petruchio. He is a more than interesting new- 

comer to both the stage and the screen.” 


feeling battered and bruised, largely 
because the fight between the rascally 
car-stealer (Peter Sellers) and the little 
commercial traveller (Richard Todd) goes 
distinctly too far in the way of luridness 
But all the rest of the film is only too 
convincing and rings uncomfortably true. 
There_are unhappy failures (such as Mr. 
Todd very capably portrays) who let a 
touchy temper ruin careers which depend 
upon a good appearance and a surface 
charm. There are a few million examples 
of such a wife to this man as Elizabeth 
Sellars unflinchingly draws—not too brave, 
not too nagging, not too reproachful. 


Whether there could be such a monster 
in the car-business as the vile Meadows— 
or whether he could go unchecked for 
so long—are questions which we ask only 
long after we have seen “‘ Never Let Go.” 
While we are seeing it, this brilliantly 
nasty portrayal by Mr. Sellers fills us 
with the conviction that so sadistic a 
brute, so smooth and smiling a major 


STEWART (PETER FINCH), PLAYS THE BAGPIPES. (STUDIO ONE.) rat of a man not only could exist but is 
there in existence before our eyes. The 
which David and his friend Alan, the rebel scene in which he bullies a poor elderly caretaker 


Jacobite, take shelter in a croft. Then they are 
surprised by Alan’s enemy, Robin Oig MacGregor, 
who is dangerously ready to betray them both to 
the Redcoats. Will Alan fight a duel 


(a touching performance by Mervyn Johns), whose 
only solace is his tankful of fish, will stay vividly in 
memory for a long time. 








Lasting, too, will be the recollection of Gérar! 
Philippe’s face in ‘‘ Republic of Sin.’’ This is the 
fine young French actor who died last year, and 
whose doomed visage must affect and move us 
very much as Robert Donat’s did in his last filn 
The film, directed by the brutality-loving but 
undeniably powerful Luis Bunuel, is a not very 
clear farrago about assassination, intrigue, and 
revolution in a South-American island. Or are 
we somewhere north of South America? Are we 
up Mexico way ? 


Anyhow, Gérard Philippe plays the secretary 
of the Governor, and he has fallen in love with the 
Governor’s wife (Maria Félix) even before the 
Governor gets assassinated. This lady—a Sardou 
character if ever there was one—returns his love 
but also throws herself at a budgerigar-loving 
potentate (Jean Servais), who humiliates her by 
making her undress in his room. A certain 
piquancy is added to this stale situation by the 
fact that the humiliated lady fails to remove her 
widow’s veil when all else has been shed. That 
is the moment in this preposterous melodrama that 
I am going to recollect in tranquillity ! 


The eternal moment in “ The Unforgiven,”’ a 
very long ‘‘ Western ”’ directed by John Huston, is 
even more ludicrous. This film happens in the 
vast and desolate plain of the Texas Panhandle 
The Zacchary family are being besieged in their 
farmstead by armed Red Indians. The heads of the 
family are Ben (Rurt Lancaster) and his widowed 
mother Mattilda (Lillian Gish). The besiegers 
apparently want an adopted daughter Rachel 
(Audrey Hepburn) to return to them because she 
is said to have Red Indian blood in her veins 
After enough alarms and stampedes to satisfy the 
most avid Western-lover, we approach our great 
moment. There is a brief armistice during which 
we hear the Indians play melodies on their flutes 
which they believe—as Ben explains to us—will 
make them bullet-proof. 


Astonishingly, the Zaccharys cope with this 





FROM THE THRILLING INDEPENDENT ARTISTS PRODUCTION 

ABOUT CAR-STEALING, “ NEVER LET GO”: LIONEL MEADCWS 

(PETER SELLERS) IN GRIM STRUGGLE WITH JOHN CUMMINGS 
(RICHARD TODD). (ODEON, LEICESTER SQUARE.) 


by carrying their grand piano out of the front door 
and commanding Mother to play her party-piece. 
This, still more astonishingly, is Mozart’s C minor 
Fantasia—the one usually performed as a prelude 

to the C minor Sonata (Kéchel 457 





with him? Instead they decide upon 
a bagpipe-playing contest (a very civilised 
substitute for a duel!). The Stevensonian 
touch here is that MacGregor leaves David 
and Alan un-arrested because he wins the 
contest. Indeed, I rather think that Peter 
O’Toole’s impressive performance as Mac- 
Gregor is going to stay in the mind longer 
than anything else in the whole of 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ GOLIATH " (Anglo-Amalgamated : Generally Released, June 6).—Staggering, 
colossal, unspeakable, all that the French mean by gigantesque. 
“ BOYD'S SHOP” (Rank : Generally Released, June 20).—Interesting as 
a performance by the Dublin Abbey Players of St. John Ervine’s comedy. 
“DRUM CRAZY” (Columbia: Generally Released, June 13).—The Gene 
Krupa Story—if this should mean anything to “ squares” like you and me! 


if anyone should care!). This concatena- 
tion of Mozart and the Texas Panhandle 
and Red Indian flutes and the adorable 
Lillian Gish is just about the oddest 
thing that has ever met my sénses in 
any cinema. Often and often shall I 
recall it, and always with a gasp of 
incredulity. This—and this only—makes 
“ The Unforgiven " unforgettable. 
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FROM COROT TO CHAGALL: PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS FROM 
TWO IMPORTANT SALES TO BE HELD IN LONDON. 


“ PORTRAIT DE JEUNE FILLE,” BY AMADEO 
MODIGLIANI (1884-1920): FROM THE ERNEST DUVEEN 
COLLECTION. (Oil on canvas: 18} by 154 ins.) 


“CEST LUCIEN: DONT JE T’AVAIS PARLE,” BY 
JEAN-LOUIS FORAIN (1852-1931); ALSO FROM THE 
DUVEEN COLLECTION. 

(Pen, ink and black chalk, with white; 10} by 9} ins.) 


“JEUNE FILLE AU CHAPEAU VERT,” BY MARY 
CASSATT (1845-1927): FROM THE SAME COLLECTION DUE TO 
BE SOLD AT SOTHEBY'S ON JULY 6. 

(Oil on canvas; 23] by 199 ins.) 


“GRAND BOUQUET DE FLEURS,” BY MARC CHAGALL (BORN 1887): 
PAINTED IN 1926, AND FULL OF DELIGHTFUL AND AMUSING DETAILS— 
FROM THE DUVEEN COLLECTION. (Oil on canvas: 38} by 31} ins.) 


“ PAYSAGE DE CANNES,” BY PIERRE-AUGUSTE 
RENOIR (1841-1919): PAINTED IN 1900—DUVEEN 
COLLECTION. (Oi) on canvas: 8} by 12} ins.) 


“ VILLE ITALIENNE,” BY JEAN-BAPTISTE-CAMILLE COROT (1796-1875): PAINTED IN 1834, PROBABLY A VIEW OF ROVIGO. 
FROM THE SECOND SALE AT SOTHEBY'S ON JULY 6. (Oil on canvas: 7} by 15§ ins.) 


O* July 6 and 7, Sotheby and Co. are planning to hold four outstanding sales, and on this page we are 

illustrating a number of important paintings and drawings from the first two of these, which will be 

held on July 6. The first, in the mofning, is devoted to the collection of the late Mr. Ernest Duveen, whose 

paintings offered for sale vary in time and style from Monet to De Stael and Riopelle. Among the finest 
paintings not illustrated here are a Monet winter scene of about 1885, a Marquet of Notre Dame, a Bonnard “ PORTRAIT DE MADAME HELENE ROUART,” BY EDGAR 
landscape, and among the more modern painters works by Yeats, Lowry, Hitchens, Adler, Nicholson, Gear DEGAS (1834-1917): A LARGE AND MAGNIFICENT PAINTING 
and Sutherland. The main picture in the second sale (2.30 p.m.) is the large Degas, shown here. PROM THE SECOND SALE O8 JULY 6. (Oil on canvas: 69 by 47) ins.) 








{jae to escape from London to attend the 
opening ceremony, Whitsun found me at 
Lincoln a fortnight later to see the new Treasury 
in the cathedral for which The Worshipful Company 
of Goldsmiths has provided the funds. Could 
any statement be more dull? There is nothing 
dull about the idea though, nor about the highly 
imaginative way in which it has been carried out. 
Treasuries in great churches in Europe are by 
no means rare; and wonderfully gloomy, not to 


FIG. 1. A SILVER-GILT COVERED BEAKER, MADE IN LONDON 
IN 1577—THE PROPERTY OF ST. WILFRED’S CHURCH, HONING- 
TON, AND NOW IN THE NEW TREASURY OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


say squalid, some of them are: St. Mark’s, Venice, 
for all its remarkable contents, is a case in point. 
The Lincoln Treasury has been devised out of a 
small side chapel, closed by an iron grille and with 
new windows, given by an anonymous donor, 
designed and made by Mr. Geoffrey Clarke, who 
has been responsible for some of the windows of 
Coventry Cathedral, which were seen at The 
Victoria and Albert Museum two years ago. To 
me their symbolism is so obscure as to amount to 
a private language to which I possess no key; 
what I do see in them is a sort of divine geometry 
which is wholly satisfying, and subtle greys and 
blacks which add to the beauty of the silver-gilt 
and silver plate displayed, partly in small recesses 
in the walls, partly in a tall cabinet in the centre. 


But the real point about this Treasury, which 
will, I hope, set a standard for others, is that it 
provides a place of safety not merely for the plate 
of the cathedral, but for that of the churches of the 
diocese if they wish to avail themselves of it. 
More than that, it gives parishes the opportunity 
of being proud of their possessions, seeing them 
thus displayed in such noble surroundings with 
other fine things, instead of being kept locked up 
in a box in the vestry. They can, of course, be 
retrieved for great occasions. Once people begin 
to take a pride in their church plate they may 
more easily resist the temptation to sell it in order 
to provide for some temporary crisis. Here 
I know I must exercise a good deal of tact, for 
I have very fresh in my mind the sale some years 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


SILVER—ECCLESIASTICAL AND SECULAR. 


ago of a medieval mazer belonging to Epworth 
in this same diocese, where John Wesley was once 
Rector; it is now in the British Museum and we 
paid {1000 for it. One can argue that it is much 
better to have a thing of that rarity properly 
looked after in Bloomsbury rather than buried in 
a remote Lincolnshire But perhaps a 
mazer—a wooden bowl with a silver rim—is 
hardly a typical piece on which to base an argu- 
ment about the preservation of church plate. 
What is surely deplorable is for no one to take an 
interest in the silver cups, candlesticks, flagons, 
etc., given for the use of the altar throughout 
the centuries. 

And how neatly they cross the “t's” and 
dot the “i's” of our tangled history! The only 
medizval aden to be seen are those recovered 
from the tombs of the great 13th-century bishops; 
it was the custom to bury a chalice and paten with 
them, and the three here were thus preserved from 
destruction at the hands of the Commissioners of 
Henry VIII and Edward VI. By the beginning of 
the reign of Elizabeth I, the parishes were left 
with a single chalice and paten, and these had 
to be refashioned in conformity with Protestant 
doctrine. The refashioning was mostly carried out 
by London silversmiths, though a Lincoln man, 
John Morley, was employed for some pieces, and, 
in the case of one paten of about 1450, the altera- 
tion, possibly done at Boston, was confined to 
defacing the sacred monogram I H S in the centre. 
Secular pieces were sometimes adapted for church 
use; the Elizabethan beaker of 1577, from 
Honington (Fig. 1), is a 
splendid . instance, a vessel 
decorated with circles of strap- 
work, and imitating a nest of 
beakers; if you want to see 
an actual nest of silver beakers 
from the reign of Elizabeth I 
you have to pay a visit to 
the Kremlin, I am told, where 
the only surviving example 
is to be found. There must 
have been many such things 
at one time; and how strange 
that this one should end up 
in Moscow! My guess is that 
it was a present from those 
enterprising merchant-adven- 
turers who forged the first links 
between England and Russia. 


Time marched on, and 
local grandees would occasion- 
ally present a church with a 
piece of silver acquired on 
their travels abroad—which 
no doubt accounts for these 
two early 18th-century altar 
candlesticks from Augsburg, 
which belong to the 
of Edenham (Fig. 2), and the 
early 17th-century Tazza, also 
from Augsburg, maker 
Christoph Lencker (d. 1613), 
lent by Appleby. This is 
silver-gilt and embossed with 
Esther before Ahasuerus— 
one of those cases in which 
the subtly-flowing design can 
be better appreciated in a 
photograph than in the actual 
object seen—as it inevitably 
must be seen—behind glass. 
There are several of those 
great flagons which are among 
the noblest pieces of church 
plate of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, among them one of 
the year 1637 from Muckton. 
I learnt that the flagons were 
necessary, and also larger 
chalices, because the custom 
was to drink rather than si 
from the latter, and that the rubric of the Book 
of Common Prayer required that the celebrant 
should consecrate the wine in the flagon as well 
as in the chalice. A very large chalice, dated 1750, 
comes from Redbourne—very large, and very 
clumsy, and I would suggest that all who are in 
danger of being bedazzled by the reputation of 
Paul de Lamerie should ponder over it. In this 


FIG. 2. TWO EARLY 


chalice his hand has surely lost its cunning—and 
his eye also. 


A silver-gilt alms-dish by an older silversmith, 
also of Huguenot origin, Anthony Nelme, dated 
1690, belongs to Uffington, with a majestic border 
of shells, winged-cherubs and scrolling foliage, 
while the latest pieces to be shown are those made 
by John Bridge in 1824 to replace plate stolen 
from the cathedral in 1805. Another fine thing by 
Bridge is a silver-gilt chalice, a replica of the one 
in gold which was made for the Coronation of 
Charles II and which is kept with the Crown 
Jewels in the Tower of London. I would urge 
all who can to visit Lincoln and form their own 
judgment of what is to me a very beautiful, 
imaginative and practical experiment. I have just 
realised that I have said not a word about the 
discreet and very clever manner in which a 
13th-century setting has been adapted for 2oth- 
century display without detracting from either the 
beauty of the silver or the dignity of the room; 
architect, Mr. Louis Osman. 


From ecclesiastical to secular: by the time these 
notes are in print, the astonishing silver dinner 
service by Jacques Roettiers, Paris—1735-38, 
which has been at Berkeley Castle, near Gloucester, 
since it was made, will have appeared at Sotheby's 
Many who read this page will have seen part of it 
spread out on the dining-room table at Berkeley 
Castle if they happened to visit this magnificent 
and fascinating house—which has been inhabited 
by the same family for 800 years. But I don’t 
think the casual visitor could guess at its range 


18TH-CENTURY SILVER-GILT ALTAR CANDLESTICKS FROM THE 
CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, EDENHAM, LINCS—ALSO IN THE LINCOLN 
TREASURY, THE SUBJECT OF THE ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE. 


or its extreme rarity from merely seeing those 
few pieces. Thanks mainly to the Revolution of 
1789, French silver of any great age is exceedingly 
rare, and the only service which can be compared 
with this one appears to be that made for the 
Portuguese Royal House by the Germain family 
between 1728 and 1766; the surviving pieces are in 
museums in Portugal, and are mostly later in daie 
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MASTERS OF THE 19TH CENTURY— 
MODERN PAINTINGS ON VIEW IN LONDON. 


a 


“UN MOUILLAGE: FOND DE LA RADE DE BREST (FINISTERE),” 1883, ONE OF SEVERAL WORKS BY “ L°ORAGE,” 1865, BY GUSTAVE COURBET (1819-1877): FROM THE EXHIBITION AT 
FINE ART. (Ol) on canvas: 25) by 35; ins.) 


EUGENE BOUDIN (1824-1898). (Oil on canvas: 21} by 29 ins.) 





“LIAS VIOLET,” 1680, BY HENRI FANTIN-LATOUR (1636-1904) 
AN EXAMPLE OF HIS MASTERY OF FLOWER SUBJECTS 


“VASE AVEC DES FLEURS,” 1888, BY VINCENT VAN 
(Oil on canvas: 13} by 11 ins.) 


GOGH (1852-1890): ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING PAINTINGS 
IN THE EXHIBITION. (Oil on canvas: 24 by 15 ins.) 


“ROUEN,” 1883, BY CAMILLE PISSARRO (1830-19903): INSCRIBED “RUE 
DE L'EPICERIE A ROUEN.” (Pencil and water-colour: 11§ by 8} ins.) 


“CANAL PRES DE HONFLEUR,” 1865, BY JOHAN BARTHOLD JONGKIND (1819-1891): ONE OF SIX BY 
THIS ARTIST ON VIEW. (Oil on canvas: 13§ by 18) ins.) 


‘ ETUDE DE PAYSANNE A MONTFOUCAULT,” 1874, BY CAMILLE PISSARRO (1830-1903) : 
by Graham Sutherland, painted in the last year. Within the scope of these 


A SIGNED AND DATED PICTURE. (Oil on canvas: 21} by 25} ins.) 


Eighty-nine works by some of the leading painters and sculptors of the 18th 
and 19th centuries form the Summer Exhibition, ‘‘ Masters of Modern Art,” 
now on view at the galleries of Marlborough Fine Art Ltd., 17-18, Old Bond 
Street, W.1. As in previous years this is an outstanding collection by any 
standards. The earliest works are a Corot silverpoint sketch of Tuscany 
and a Delacroix oil, both 1844: the most recent is a large ‘“‘ Hanging Form ” 


116 years many of the greatest artists of their time are represented. Among 
works not illustrated here are: two Renoirs—one a delicate and sensuous 
drawing of a nude, the other a study of roses; two Monets; a Cézanne still- 
life; a brilliant Vuillard; a vibrant Klee, “ Rose Garden”; a fine Braque 
still-life of 1939, and an equally impressive Moore bronze f a seated girl. 








TODAY, June 14, the cuckoos are calling as 
they have been since the beginning of spring, 
with the same vigour, frequency and voice. There 
is no sign of a change of tune. The old doggerel, 
the third line of which assures us that “ In June 
he changes his tune,” probably dates from the 
pre-scientific era. It expresses a mass-observation 
and only inadequately the precise truth of the 
matter. It does not tell us whether the cuckoo 
changes its tune at the beginning of June, the end 
of June, or mid-June. Since we hear the cuckoo 
calling over a period of three months or so this 
represents a possible error of some 20 per cent., 
which is far more than is admissible in scientific 
calculation. Nevertheless, it gives us a rough 
guide to the course of events, but because the 
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FUNCTION OF BIRD-SONG. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


be at most a subdued twittering as compared with 
the moment when the sun begins to break through 
and the chorus wells up all around. The evenings 
when the blackbirds sing so magnificently after 
sunset are those when the air is warm and the sky 
is without a cloud. As to nightingales, I used to 
hold the view that their reputation as songsters 
was overrated. I always experience a thrill on 
hearing the first nightingales of the year, but soon 
the singing becomes monotonous. During the day 
their song is masked by the chorus from other 
birds, and at night they sing best when the skies 


SUPPORTING THE THEORY THAT BIRDS LIVING IN THE OPEN MAKE LESS SONG THAN THOSE LIVING IN DENSE COVER: THE HOUSE 
SPARROW WHICH RARELY MAKES USE OF COVER AND MAKES NO MORE THAN AN UNMUSICAL TWITTERING. 


doggerel slips easily off the tongue we tend to use 
it uncritically, and this can lead to error in thought. 
In this case, the error is not important. 

Within the scientific era, phrases have arisen 
which have had a similar origin to folk-sayings 
while lacking their antiquity. They are used in 
scientific writings and we speak of them collectively 
as jargon. Some of these slip easily off the tongue, 
represent only a part of the truth and are apt to 
lead to errors in thinking. An example is: “ Bird- 
song is a function of the sexual cycle.” This 
expresses the idea that the reproductive glands of 
birds wax and wane and the use of song increases 
and decreases correspondingly. Song is, therefore, 
linked with the breeding season (or with the 
state of the reproductive glands); and, generally 
speaking, this is true. But it is not the whole truth. 

About mid-spring this year, it was put to me 
that there had been an almost complete absence 
of nightingale song and cuckoo calls, and the 
suggestion was offered that this might be because 
these birds, having had to cross the Sahara, where 
a nuclear test had recently been made, might have 
been affected by radioactive fall-out. A short 
while after this, the nightingales began to sing 
and the cuckoo to call, so whatever was the cause 
of their silence before was now at an end. More- 
over, our resident birds had also been conspicuously 
less vociferous than normal, and the weather had 
been indifferent, with overcast skies and relatively 
little sunshine. Yet, and this is important to note, 
nest-building had been in full swing, eggs had 
been laid and, in many cases, young hatched. The 
clutches were, so far as one could tell, normal in 
number, so the weather had not interfered with 
the breeding cycle but it had interfered, presum- 
ably, with the incidence of song. 

Some years ago, naturalists were asking why 
that year there had been no nightingale song and 
no cuckoos calling. It was a year of indifferent 
spring weather as in this year, but with possibly 
less sunshine. A knowledgeable naturalist put the 
question to me: Where are all the nightingales 
and cuckoos? So I made a point of going to a 
spot where nightingales were usually common and 
listening for them. I found they were singing 
during the day but not at night, and by day the 
song was feeble and drowned, unless one listened 
carefully, by the general sounds of the daytime. 

It is noticeable, in this country of variable 
weather, that, the volume of bird-song is in direct 
proportion to the amount of clear sky. When the 
sky is wholly overcast, or it is raining, there will 


are clear. There was a time, a few years back, 
however, when I was returning from an early 
morning walk and the sun was shining with a 
quality that made everything around seem good 
and one felt it was wonderful to be alive. It was 
a moment of tremendous moral uplift. It was 
then I heard a nightingale singing as I had never 


The churring of the nightjar is in mathematica] 
relation to the amount of clear sky. When the sky 
is wholly overcast it is silent, as the breaks appear 
in the clouds and blue patches appear it starts tp 
churr, and with the sky completely clear it wil] 
give voice for ten or fifteen minutes on end and, 
with occasional breaks “to get its breath,” wil] 
continue like this for several hours. Given con. 
tinued overcast weather, nightjars will not be 
heard for weeks on end, but they continue breeding 
activities just as much as when there are clear 
skies for weeks on end. At least, there is no 
evidence to the contrary. 

The onset of bird-song can be shown experi- 
mentally to coincide with the ripening of the 
reproductive glands and the discharge into 
the blood-stream of gonadotrophic hormones. The 
amount of light falling on a bird’s eyes also 
influences the ripening of the reproductive glands 
and the production of the appropriate hormones, 
The slackening of the song-period can also be 
shown to coincide with the recession of the glands. 
To that extent only is it true to say that song is 
a function of the sexual cycle. 

Bird-song can also be shown to have utilitarian 
values, and for a few species of birds these values 
have been more or less completely analysed. 
But what of the wren I followed one brilliant 
June morning? It travelled down the middle of a 
hedge for a hundred yards length, giving forth one 
terrific burst of song after another all the way. I find 
it difficult to relate such performances to strictly 
utilitarian usage. It is significant that they coincide 
with the moments when we ourselves are in high 
spirits because of the quality of the sunshine, and 
it is difficult to avoid comparing this with the moral 
uplift we ourselves experience from improved 
lighting of the rooms in which we have to work. 

Another generalisation about bird-song which 
always seems to me to fall short of the truth is 
that there is a direct correlation between the 
volume of the song and the habitat. Thus, birds 
living in forests or dense undergrowth are said to 
sing more loudly and persistently than those living 
in the open. In this way reproduction of the 
species is ensured, because each sex is more aware 
of the presence of the other, and the two are 
therefore more certainly brought together at the 
appropriate time. Here again, there is a basis of 


THE WREN, A TINY BIRD LIVING IN THICK VEGETATION, HAS A TREMENDOUS VOICE FOR ITS SIZE, AND THIS FACT FURTHER 
SUPPORTS THE THEORY. BUT DR. BURTON POINTS OUT ON THIS PAGE THAT EXCEPTIONS TO THIS APPARENT RULE ARE EASY 


TO FIND. HE ALSO DISCUSSES THE RELATION BETWEEN BIRD-SONG AND SUNSHINE. 


heard one sing before or since. 
beyond description, and I understood at last why 
the bird had acquired its reputation. 

It is these chance experiences that have made 
me take especial note of the relation between 
bird-song and the condition of the sky over a 


It was superb 


period of years. Among other things, I have 
given particular attention to the nightjar. This is 
a good subject because it sings—if the churring 
sound can be called song—after sunset, its notes 
are distinctive and can be heard over a long 
distance, so there can never be any doubt about 
the times when it is silent and when it is vocal. 


( Photographs by Jane Burton.) 


truth, and one can easily find examples to fit the 
generalisation. The wren, small in size and feeding 
habitually in the undergrowth, has a tremendous 
voice for its size. The house sparrow, living so 
much in the open, can only give out an unmusical 
chirp. On the other hand, some of our best 
songsters are birds that are always conspicuous 
and spend most of their time in the open, even 
if they readily retreat to cover when disturbed 
(which, indeed, is a habit of most birds and, for 
that matter, most other animals). They includ 
the blackbird, thrush and robin—and the robi: 
does not trouble to retreat into cover. 
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June 25, 1960 


APPOINTED HEADMISTRESS OF 
ROEDEAN: MRS. FORT. 
Mrs. Jean Fort has been ap- 
ted headmistress of Roedean 
in succession to Miss Horobin. 
She is the widow of the late 


(Right.) 
THE NEW CONSTABLE 
OF THE TOWER: 


THE 
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SERIOUSLY INJURED IN A PRAC- 
TICE SESSION: STIRLING MOSS. 
Stirling Moss was seriously in- 
jured on June’ 18 when yw 


came off. He was later found to 

have a spinal injury, both legs 

broken, a broken nose and many 

bruises. Taylor was 
also injured. 








KILLED IN THE BELGIAN GRAND 
PRIX: THE LATE ALAN STACEY. 


It was reported 
Stacey in the face, 
goggles. His Lotus, travelling at 
140 m.p.h., hit-a bank and burst 
into flames, the driver dying in 
the ambulance. He was twenty- 
six, and a promising driver. 


that a bird hit 
his 


(Right.) 


ELECTED TO THE 
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FRENCH ACADEMY: 


THE CREW OF A BRISTOL 192 HELICOPTER WHICH HAS SET UP 
LONDON-ROME AND LONDON-MALTA FLIGHT RECORDS. 
i are (left to right) Flight 
c. B 


The 


h Riding a 4-cylirder Italian MV 


—_. and 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Seem ae 


64 


A FORMER CANADIAN MINISTER 


Minister of National Health and 
Welfare. After the war he 
was Defence Minister reorganis- 
ing Canadian forces for peace. 


(Left.) 
CHAIRMAN OF THE 
NATIONAL COAL 


anno 
June 16. Mr. Robens, 
who is forty-nine, 
will succeed Sir James 
next year. 
The appointment 
comes at a time of dis- 
satisfaction amongst 
miners, many of 
whom would prefer 
4 man with mining 
experience. 


WINNER OF THE LADIES’ SINGLES IN THE QUEEN'S 
CLUB TOURNAMENT: MISS CHRISTINE TRUMAN. 
Miss Christine Truman, seeded No. 3 for the Wimble- 


of the Queen's Club Tournament on ran 18. 


Miss 


Agusta, he broke his own lap record. ” By this win he became the first to 
a T.T. race for the third successive time. 


Truman, who took a little time to settle into her 
R. Laver, the Wimbledon No. 3 seed, and R. i 


stride, won the match in fifty minutes. 
As _— — 


SS a a oe 
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NIMRUD IVORIES WITH SURPRISIN@: 
By M. E. L. Mallowan, Professor of Western Asiatic Archeology, Uni: ers; 1 


In this article Professor Mallowan describes a number of remarkable ivories which were exca ated 
at Nimrud and reconstituted in the laboratories of the Iraq Antiquities Department, Baghdad 
the Institute of Archeology, London, in the course of the last twelve months. The task of men 
cleaning, and fitting together these pieces will occupy experts for a long time to come, and the r 
will appear from time to time in this journal. 

The work at Nimrud continues as successfully as ever, and another expedition, of whic 
Field Director was Mr. David Oates, has just returned from Iraq after discovering many more i: 
of the highest quality. The recent expedition also added to the plan of the great Assyrian fi 
which housed the ivories and an account of this, too, will be published in due course 


) Dawe the past ten years many remarkable discoveries have been made at the site 7. 
of Nimrud, ancient Calah, which lies on the east bank of the River Tigris, 22 miles tr 
south of Nineveh. The city was founded by King Assur-nasir-pal II, and his new palace} a 
was formally declared open in the year 879 B.C. From then onwards, for a period of over " 
160 years, the city prospered and became the repository for much wealth that poured into 
the royal coffers. Successive kings built not only over the high-lying akropolis but also te 
in the outer walled town which extended to the east of it. In 1957 we discovered in the! 9, 
south-east corner of the town a huge building which covered an area of over 12 acres of « , 
ground, the largest single architectural unit which has come to light in Assyria. Here 
must have been housed the king’s bodyguard; the building contained a set of barracks) io, 
which included a series of bathrooms for the troops. The exceptionally heavy defences) -: 
provided for this building were necessary for the safe keeping of the great treasure that lay - 
vithin it. Three seasons have been spent in excavating the fortress and more still remai 
to be discovered. One of the principal resuits has been the recovery of what is probabl bo 
now the richest collection of ivories in the world. These were housed in many differen * 
magazines and apartments inhabited by high officials. They formed part of the royal - 
furniture, some of which was originally contained within the akropolis and relegated to) oil 
the fort when it had gone out of use. It also seems that at least a part of the collection a 
may have been held here in the last years of the 7th century B.C. when the Assyria 
lived in grave danger of attack. In fact the place was sacked and burnt by the Medes an 
Babylonians in 614-612 B.C., when the Assyrian Empire came to anend. A great holocaus 
of ivories then occurred, many were placed on bonfires, others—stripped of their gol ' 
overlay—were smashed and thrown into heaps. A few pieces such as parts of chairs an cet 
bedsteads survived in rather better condition and had been temporarily stacked by squatters f 
who returned to the place and eked out a bare existence after the main destruction. Al et 
of the carvings illustrated, together with this article, are of approximately the same date lent 
and were made about 730-720 B.C. in different workshops, probably North Syrian. The, 
style of the carvings can be matched both on stone-carved sculpture and on ivory at Syrian, 
sites such as Carchemish and Zinjerli. A detailed description of the ivories follows. Fig. 1§ 
The scene depicts a bare-footed youth wearing a long cutaway coat over a short tunic. On, 
his head the attenuated double Egyptian crown. In the background there are palmettes, 
The youth, in the manner of the much later St. George and the dragon, drives a long sp 
into the mouth of a winged griffin which he seizes by the forelock. As there was no room o 


r 


—_ - ° , 
(Left.) FIG. 1. ODDLY LIKE “ST. GEORGE AND THE } (Below.) FIG. 2. AN AMAZING PARALLEL WITH §& 
DRAGON”: AN IVORY CHAIR PANEL. (4) by 2§ ins. PENELOPE’S CHAIR. (i3ins. (33 cm.) high, 19} ins 

(10.3 by 6 cm.].) (Institute of Archzeology, London.) (48.9 cm.) wide at base.) (Metropolitan Museum, New York.) 
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. ae js 
RISIN@:CHOES OF PENELOPE AND “ST. GEORGE.” wie EAT, (CT 
» Univers; London and Director of the British School of Archeology in Iraq. - bre ents {7 ton ff) tm pf? 
ere exca ated Whe plaque to represent both wings where they would normally have been, the artist depicted 
Saghdad. and jshe tips, one of them in top right-hand corner of the plaque. This extraordinary arrange- 
of men ding, Spent was repeated on a silver bowl found in Cyprus and on a copper bowl from Olympia, 
d the r-sults Wwhich proves that this probably Phcenician design was diffused east and west from the coast 
: { the Levant at the end of the 8th century B.C. The origin of the scene is traceable to 
of whic! the yprus on a famous ivory mirror-handle, 13th century B.C., where the “ St. George "’ drives 
more ivories Bis spear into the griffin’s belly. The refinement of driving it into the mouth occurs 500 
yrian fortress Mears later—730-720 B.C. Fig. 2. The task of reconstructing this very delicate panel was 
snpleted by Miss Olive Starkey in the laboratories of the Institute of Archeology, London, 
_ | 4nd the very intricately carved and friable ivory scroll-work was backed on to a thin Fablon 
e at the Site \mitating a grained walnut. The artistry of these designs was enhanced by the thin vertical 
1s, 22 miles} itrips on either side of the voluted trees enclosing the five-pointed stars. The cutting of the 
new palaceivory is fretwork and must have been done with a fine saw. The top railing, made of curved 
riod of overByory half-cylinders, must originally have been filled out with precious metal, probably 
pourec intoBilver. It is extremely interesting that this carving corresponds very closely with the 
olis but alsofieccription in the Odyssey of Penelope’s chair. It comes into the famous scene 
ered in the) Odyssey XIX, 55-57) in which her husband Odysseus enters disguised as a beggar. 
12 acres of| « And for her they set a chair, where she was wont to sit; a chair in!aid with spirals of ivory 
yria. Here) ind silver, which of old the craftsman Ikmalios had made and had set beneath it a footstool 
of barracks)igr the feet that was part of the chair, and upon it a great fleece was wont to be laid.” 
avy defences) since the Odyssey was probably written down in the latter half of the 8th century B.C. 
ure that layjind Ikmalios appears to be a Pheenician name, it seems very likely that here is a literary 
still remai cription of an ivory chair such as we have found in the palace at Nimrud almost exactly 
t is probablyfiontemporary in date. This correspondence is even more remarkable when we recall the 
any different}\ictures of enthroned ladies, their feet resting on footstools, and the seats apparently 
of the royal) overed with a golden cloth, also found at Nimrud, see Fig. 3. Associated with it in the 
relegated to} oil were two long strips of ivory illustrating a fight between lions and wild bulls, which 
e collection) ¢obably came from the sides of the couch. Fig. 3. The enthroned lady, goddess or queen, 
e Assyri jasping the “lotus tree’’ holds in her right hand a circlet with beaded coil which is 
obably the centre of the sun-disc and may be symbolic of justice, righteousness and 
rfection. At the top of the panel is the winged sun with pendent volutes such as occur 
carvings in N. Syria. The lady sits on a tasselled and cushioned throne, and her bare 
eet with heavy anklets rest on a footstool. The elaborate dress and hair-style is typical 
if this set of ivories. Fig. 4. This ivory bedhead is composed of six figured panels originally 
et against wood. Four of the panels depict human figures facing inwards towards the 
Sentre, framed on either side by a palmette tree with tiers of voluted branches. The human 
es are dressed as warriors and wear long cutaway coats girt with broad waistband 
y ind a short under-tunic. Above the waist each has an embroidered short-sleeved jacket. 
llows. Fig. 1S)ne of the warriors is bearded, the others are clean-shaven youths. They are barefoot, 
ort tunic. OnBarry a bucket in one hand, and hold the fruit of the lotus-tree in the other. Above each 
e palmettes§, the winged disc. The surround of the carvings is a plain veneer of ivory. The meaning 
a long speat¢ this strange tree ritual escapes us, but it may in some way be connected with the cultof . 
as NO TOOM Of esetation and worship of the sun. 


- WITH § (Below.) FIG. 4. A YY (Right.) FIG. 3. AN IVORY PANEL OF AN ENTHRONED 


| high, 19} ims. § 1yoRY PANELS SHOWING A STRANGE TREE RITUAL. { LADY CLASPING THE “LOTUS TREE.” (8} ins. 


(334 ins. [84 cm.] by 22 ins. [56 cm]. (The British Museum.) [21.5 cm.) by 4f ins, [11.7.cm.}.) (The Iraq Museum, Baghdad.) 


um, New York.) 
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| VERY TIME I meet “Candida” 


—and to-day the pleasure is in- 
frequent—I find myself asking the same questions. 
Thus, whenever old Burgess comes on, I wonder 
how he could have got by as Candida’s father, and 
why Shaw went to those phonetic lengths on his 
behalf—nobody is pricklier to read in the text 
than Burgess except maybe Felix Drinkwater of 
“‘ Brassbound.”” And I waver as much in 
the theatre when Marchbanks begins his 
poetese about tiny shallops and beautiful 
green and purple carpets, as I do in the 
study when translating Burgess’s “ James is 
receivin a deppitation in the dinin room; and 
Candy is hupstairs heducating of a young 
stitcher gurl she’s hinterested in.” 


Never mind these things. In performance, 
a speech or so aside, ‘ Candida” is a fine 
play, one that can keep us listening intently, 
even though we have known, since we went 
first to the theatre, what the result of the 
conflict between Morell and Marchbanks will 
be. It is true, of course—and saddeningly 
so—that many younger playgoers will 
have had no idea how Candida resolves the 
problem ; but, even if a certain amount of 
coffee-bar wit is bound to be lavished on 
the play, I think that most people, of any 
playgoing age, will respond to the Piccadilly 
performance as the house did on the first 
night. This was a warming experience. We 
had been through so many troubled weeks, 
with plays faltering across the stage and 
audiences made up apparently of irrecon- 
cilable splinter-groups, that it was a relief 
to hear the shouting applause, 
from every part of the house, for 
a piece fully established now as 
an English classic. 


This is Shaw’s most straight- 
forward play. When we have 
worked through the preface and 
heard of the derivation from pre- 
Raphaelitism, and considered this 
explanation or the other, we are 
ready to forget all else in the 
pleasure of the battle, in Candida’s 
maternal presence, between the 
“great baby” of Christian 
Socialism and the youth of 
eighteen ‘‘so uncommon as to 
be almost unearthly.” In the 
theatre, as I seem to have said 
before, troubles cease. The six 
characters are happy in their 
author. The motherly Candida 
is all sense and sensibility. 
Marchbanks ceases to bring the 
Sixth Form to St. Dominic’s par- 
sonage; and Burgess’s phonetics 
melt into amiable Cockney. We 
still do not believe that Candida 
is the daughter of the egregious, 
corkscrewing contractor; but it 
does not bother us greatly until 
the night is done. It bothered us 
hardly at all at the Piccadilly, 
where Dulcie Gray exactly realised 
Candida, with the characteristic 
expression of “‘ amused maternal 
indulgence "’; Michael Denison 
established Morell in his first words, and kept 
him splendidly in key; Jeremy Spenser, refusing 
to turn Marchbanks into some kind of faun, saw 
that the boy was always credible and sympa- 
thetic; and Gillian Raine (a Prossy of likeable 
spirit), Ken Wynne, and Greville Hallam filled 
the cast to admiration. 


SHAW AND THE REST. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


had G.B.S. safely cared for in some other theatre 
than Drury Lane—though here I must take 
the chance of saying what I have long wished to 
say, that Alec Clunes’s Higgins at the Lane is as 
accurate a performance of the eminent phonetician 
—and how he would have worked on Burgess! 
—as ever we are likely to find. I hope, though, 


that young playgoers who are learning their Shaw 





FROM GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’'S “CANDIDA,” WHICH OPENED FOR A LIMITED 
SEASON AT THE PICCADILLY ON JUNE 13: 
SPENSER, LEFT), CANDIDA (DULCIE GRAY) AND THE REV. JAMES MORELL 


(MICHAEL DENISON) IN THIS “ ENGLISH CLASSIC.” 





FROM “ CHICKEN SOUP WITH BARLEY,” THE FIRST OF ARNOLD WESKER’S TRILOGY ABOUT JEWISH AND 
EAST ANGLIAN FAMILY LIFE, WHICH IS TO BE SEEN AT THE ROYAL COURT. 


Sarah (Kathleen Michael) attending the injuries received by Hymie (John Coten) during the Fascist 
riots, with Cissie (Cherry Morris) and Monty (Alan Howard) beside them. 


from ‘‘ My Fair Lady ” will realise that, in spite of 
the manifold delightsof this musical play, they ought 
sooner or later to meet Shaw himself, unhampered 
by lyrics: that is, in the plain text of ‘‘ Pygmalion,” 
with the tea-party and Eliza’s famous exit instead 
of Mr. Lerner’s Ascot scene and its curtain which 


EUGENE MARCHBANKS (JEREMY 








really won’t do. Not that I under-value @ 
“My Fair Lady,” a civilised musical 

piece. Idonot. But it is a good thing to rememlx 
derivations. Memories to-day can be very shor 


That is why I am glad that Jerome Kilt 
(who has made the adaptation) and Cavad 
Humphrey can bring back Shaw and Mrs. Cam} 
bell to Central London. “ Dear Liar” 
based on the letters. I reviewed thi 
summoning and touching programme i: 
detail when it was staged at the Bat 
Festival, so I need not return to it except 
to say that it is right for the contemporar 
playgoer, who may not know of Mrs. Pat 
to be reminded that there were superb 
actresses even in the Dark Ages. Neither 
Mr. Kilty nor Miss Humphrey tries to 
impersonate the characters over a long spell 
of forty years; but, thanks to their quict 
understanding and to the material of th« 
Shaw-Campbell letters, we are left feeling 
that we have been in the presence of G.B.S 
and Mrs. Pat themselves. 


From this duologue we move up Shaftes 
bury Avenue to “‘A Lovely Light,’’ the solo 
performance by Dorothy Stickney at the 
Globe. The distinguished American actress 
is appearing in a programme arranged from 
the poems and letters of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. I hope she has not been disheartened 
by an apparent lack of interest in her poet 
Edna Millay, serene, generous, gracious, is 
hardly for an age deafened by arrogant in- 
vective and brash insolence. For all that, some 
will have been glad to have heard 
these poems, either as old friends 
or for the first time, and to have 
observed Miss Stickney’s poise 
and feeling. The letters are less 
revealing than the poems; if I were 
to suggest cuts in the programme, 
it would be here 


Although you can get from 
the Globe to the Strand in ten 
minutes or so, many light-years 
seem tc lie between Miss Stickney’s 
performance and “ Rhinoceros,’ 
which has just come from the 
Royal Court to a much larger 
stage. I need not repeat what | 
said of Eugene Ionesco’s satire on 
mass hysteria, except to murmur 
that a good deal of Orson Welles’s 
production remains unhelpful (he 
should also consider the lines of 
sight in the new theatre), and 
that the play itself is often forced. 
Maggie Smith, Michael Gough, and 
Geoffrey Lumsden have come most 
acceptably into the cast; but what 
matters far beyond anything else 
(and indeed gives to ‘‘ Rhinoceros ”’ 
a place in the theatre) is Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s performance of 
Berenger. He is, you remember, the 
muzzy little clerk who at the last 
stands defiant in a rhinoceros 
ridden world; and it astonishes 
again to observe how Olivier has 
subdued himself to the character, 
how he opens up for us the past of the man, 
develops his present, and somehow assures us of 
his future. Here, again, is inspiration’s self. 


At the Court, whence “‘ Rhinoceros”’ came 
we have a revival of Arnold Wesker’s warm, honest 
little play, ‘‘ Chicken Soup With Barley,’ 





My attention did not falter—except 
possibly at the moment when Mr. Wynne 
and the perceptive director, Frank 
Hauser, decided to substitute Seven Dials 
for Norton Folgate. It is a pity that 
this ‘“‘ Candida ” should have to have “a 
limited run.”” I would like to think of it 


going on into the autumn, with “‘ Dear 
Liar,” just across Piccadilly Circus, keeping 
Shaw himself and Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
with us at the Criterion. It is time that we 





“THE LAUGHING ACADEMY ” 
(June 20.) 

“ THE TAMING OF THE SHREW " (Stratford-upon-Avon).—Peggy Ashcroft 
as Katharina, Peter O’Toole as Petruchio; directed by John Barton. (June 21.) 
“CALL IT LOVE ? "(Wyndham’s).—A musical entertainment: book by Robert 
Tanitch, music by Sandy Wilson. (June 22.) 
“ THE VISIT " (Royalty).—New theatre in Kingsway opens, with Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne in the adaptation (by Maurice Valency) of the Durrenmatt 
drama. Directed by Peter Brook. (June 23.) 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 





(Princes).—A comedy by Charles Hambiett. 


first section of a trilogy that will proceed 
to “Roots ” and “I’m Talking About 
Jerusalem.” The best thing in this episodic 
record of a Jewish family over twenty 
years in the East End is Kathleen 
Michael’s very just study of the mother. 
Some of her colleagues fail in racial 
suggestion; but John Dexter’s production 
of “Chicken Soup” (though he, too, 
should think about those lines of 
sight) is very capable: to borrow from 
“* Candida,”” a good bid. 
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EQUIPPED WITH THE LATEST CAMERAS AND LIGHTING: A GENERAL VIEW OF STUDIO THREE, WHICH HAS SIX CAMERAS 


THIS STUDIO WAS THE FIRST TO BE COMMISSIONED. 


THE B.B.C."S GREAT NEW TELEVISION CENTRE AT WHITE CITY—DUE TO BE OPENED ON JUNE 29. 


The B.B.C.’s Television centre at the White City, which was due officially 
to be opened on June 29, is believed to be the biggest television headquarters 
in Europe. The new centre occupies a site area of about 13 acres and cost 
about £10,000,000. Mr. Gerald Beadle, Director of B.B.C. Television, 
stated: “‘ This centre is the largest, best equipped, and most carefully planned 
factory of its kind in the world.” The equipment is of the most advanced 


| 
| 


type, Marconi’s having supplied a considerable part of the Centre’s electronic 
equipment. The B.B.C. is using in Studio Three Marconi Mk. IV image 
orthicon camera channels equipped with the English Electric Valve Co.'s 
44" camera pick-up tubes. It is hoped that four studios out of the seven 
proposed will be in full operation by June 1961. When the remaining 
three come into use those at Riverside and Lime Grove would be given up. 
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THE MOVING OF SCULPTURE; ‘“CHI-CHI’” ON ICE; 
AND OTHER HOME NEWS IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 





“MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES” RETURNS TO 
MADAME TUSSAUD’S: THE HEAD OF THE STOLEN 
EFFIGY BEING P= TURNED. 

The waxwork effigy of Mr. Armstrong-Jones was 

stolen from ‘ussaud’s on June 18; and 

discovered early on the morning of June 20 in a 

telephone kiosk in Savoy Hill, little damaged. 
AND THE RETURN OF THE RIDER: GEORGE I, A CONTRAST OF OLD AND NEW TENNIS CLOTHES AT THE ANNUAL 
IN ROMAN ARMOUR, BEING MANCEUVRED INTO PRE-WIMBLEDON TENNIS PARTY AT THE HURLINGHAM CLUB 
THE SADDLE AGAIN. THIS LEAD EQUESTRIAN ON JUNE 19: MISS DARLENE HARD (RIGHT), OF THE U.S.A., WEAR- 
STATUE DATES FROM ABOUT A.D. 1720 AND IS ING A MODEST 1884 TENNIS DRESS WITH MISS LEA PERICOLI, OF 
OLDER THAN ANY OF THE VISIBLE BUILDINGS ITALY, WHO IS WEARING A VERY UP-TO-DATE 1960 DRESS WHICH 
OF STOWE. HAS AN UNUSUAL LINING OF MINK. 


soget tit 





WATER ON THE BRAIN! “CHI-CHI,” THE GIANT PANDA, WHO IS ONE 

OF THE FAVOURITE ATTRACTIONS AT THE LONDON ZOO, KEEPS COOL THE RETURN OF THE HORSE—GEORGE I'S HORSE—TO ITS ANCIENT POSITION ON THE NORTH FRONT OF STOWE SCHOOL. 
WITH A LUMP OF ICE—PART OF THE DAILY HOT-WEATHER RATION. SEE ALSO ABOVE, CENTRE. IT HAD BEEN ABSENT FOR SOME THREE YEARS. THE INSCRIPTION DATING THE STATUE IS 
AND WHEN THAT MELTS THERE IS ANOTHER ONE WAITING. RELATIVELY MODERN AND THE STATUE IS OLDER THAN 1727, THE DATE STATED. 























FLANKED BY YEOMEN OF THE GUARD: KING FREDERIK OF DENMARK AT CANTERBURY ON A VISIT 
THE LARGEST WATERLINE MODEL OF A SHIP EVER TO BE SH LONDON WINDOW : 
ne OS TO HIS REGIMENT, THE BUFFS, OF WHICH HE IS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF 


THE NEW LINER WINDSOR CASTLE IN MODEL FORM AND OVER 20 FT. LONG BEING HANDLED * 2 
The King of Denmark presented the 4th and Sth Battalions, The Buffs (Royal East Kent Regi- 
INTO THE WEST END OFFICE OF THE UNION CASTLE MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. MUCH ment), with new Colours at Canterbury on June 19. This year is the centenary year of the Buffs’ 


OF THE INTERIOR IS VISIBLE TO THE PASSER-BY. two territorial battalions. The King was paying a four-day visit to this country. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 45: “GREAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW.” 
































A BABY GIANT TORTOISE OF THE SEYCHELLES WITH “ MARMADUKE,” WHO IS OF THE SAME SPECIES AND IS OVER 100 YEARS OLD. 


In this astonishing picture from the London Zoo we show two giant tortoises 
of the Seychelles. The younger is about one year old while ‘‘ Marmaduke,” 

the elder, is probably over one hundred years old. Such interest does he display 
in the baby giant that he is perhaps reflecting on the lost days of his own 
youth and is trying, though a century has passed, to recapture the feel of what 


thoughts are pulsing under that tiny carapace. ‘“‘ Marmaduke” weighs 
about 5 cwt. while the baby as yet can only manage 115 grams. At present 
the baby is living with a Starred Tortoise of Ceylon which belongs to Prince 
William of Gloucester. It is amazing to think, that one day, that tiny creature, 
which is only 4} ins. across, will be the size of ‘‘ Marmaduke.”’ 
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Y friend, Mr. J. B. Morton—for the 
last thirty years or so the admirable A 
“ Beachcomber” of the Daily Express— 





LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


interested in the memoir which forms th- 
first part of Tue Art or Rut Draper, 
by Morton Dauwen Zabel. But in the 
collection of her dramas and characte; 
which follows, illustrated, as it is, by some 








later it does not come true. I thought of 

this as I read the foreword to Mr. Ralph Korngold’s 
Tue Last Years or Naporeon, for in this fore- 
word he quotes the opinion of a Dr. John R. 
Adams, Professor of Neurology and Psychiatry 
at Northwestern University, in the State of Illinois 
about Sir Hudson Lowe. Sir Hudson, apart from 
being “ a paranoid reaction type,” according to 
Dr. Adams, 


“ suffered from a neurotic personality . re of 
the obsessive-compulsive variety. a second 
in command he could well have ‘boon : stodgy 





a severe 
of personality function. Indeed, had his 
situation in physical actuality not been so protected 
and secure, he been faced with a truly critical 
external situation, his collapse would likely have been 
complete."’ 


With due respect to the learned doctor, I say 
“ Bunkum.” Sir Hudson Lowe was a conscientious 
narrow-minded ninny and that is the long and 
short of it. What frightens me about our American 
friends, as I ventured to suggest in my recent 
reference to Charles Thayer’s book on American 
diplomacy, is that Mr. Korngold, who is quite a 
good historian, can even contemplate quoting this 
sort of nonsense in what purports to be (and, indeed, 
is) a serious historical work. 

I was tempted to shut the book there and then, 
but I would have been wrong, as would be any 
of my readers who are intrested in Napoleon. 
This time there was to be no Elba and no escape 
from it on St. Helena, but the dethroned Emperor 
still had his little court, still treated the small 
band of faithful followers as if they were his 
Marshals (as some of them were) to be rewarded 
or degraded at his Imperial whim. 

Mr. Korngold, who has a lively pen, brings 
this little lost world to life. What could be more 
charming than Napoleon’s relationship with Betsy 
Balcombe, the extremely pretty thirteen-year-old 
tomboy with whom he used to talk his curious 
English, and who teased him unmercifully. On 
one occasion the Emperor got his own back by 
confiscating the ball dress which she was to wear 
at the ball to which he had persuaded her father 
to let her go. 

Betsy was broken-hearted, but in the end 
the Emperor took the dress to her and said “‘ Here 
Miss Betsee, I have brought you your dress. 
hope you are a good girl now, and that you will 
like the ball; and mind that you dance with 
Gourgaud.”’ 

On another occasion he teasingly told Betsy 
“‘ that English ladies, like English men, were heavy 
drinkers; then he asked: ‘ You laike veree mosh 
dreenk, Meess, sometime brandee, geen ?’” 

As I have said, one must not be put off by 
Dr. John R. Adams, for this is an excellent book 
and an admirable description of the last days 
of the man of whom a British soldier, viewing the 
funeral cortege, said to his little boy: ‘‘ Look well, 
my son. This was the greatest man in the world.” 

For the second time in a month, I have read 
an American woman's reminiscences of India with 
extraordinary pleasure. Of the two books, I think 
that Miss Margaret Parton’s THE LEAF AND 
THE Frame is the better. The author is a 
newspaper correspondent, married to a Briton 
who is also a newspaper man. She lived in India 
for five years, and at the end of that time she knows 
more about it than some who have lived there 
for fifty. There is not a trace of sentimentality 
or brashness about her approach to Indians. 
She loves, pities and admires them—and often 
they exasperate her to the extent of real fury. 
She writes with perception and sympathy about 
the period of British rule, as also about Congress 
and what has happened since 1947. Above 
all, Miss Parton has a great sense of humour, 
which is, if she will forgive me for saying so, much 
more British than American in its quality. She 
has been present at historic events, such as the 
murder of Gandhi, and was in Kashmir during the 
tribal invasions which gave India her excuse for 
sending troops to hold the country. (From the 
historical point of view, I believe the chapter on 
Kashmir, with Miss Parton’s comments on the 
situation, to be by far the most important part 
of this book; her conclusions seem to me to be 
incontestably right.) I cannot resist one quotation : 


(Gandhi was to me] a quiet voice of moderation 
at the twilit prayer meetings in a Delhi untouchable 
While the temple bells tinkled, he was a drone 
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d rps victory over Botvinnik continues to arouse 
excited comment. 

It is amazing to learn that the assembled con- 
course of masters and grand-masters which assembled 
at Moscow to report the match for the world’s Press 
were unanimously of the opinion that Botvinnik 
would win. Perhaps they were too close to see the 
wood for the trees. It seemed so patently clear that 
he had not a chance, and my own convictions were 
made abundantly clear at the time. 

They recalled no doubt the drubbings Botvinnik 
had given them in the course of the years and found 
it hard to believe that a newcomer of twenty-three 
could be even better than Botvinnik. 

Masters. are terribly prone, too, to become slaves 
to style. “‘ Good principles of play "—in other games 
and sports as well as chess—save everybody so much 
weary toil that it usually pays to absorb a sound 
style of play, almost as second nature. 

But defence as well as attack develops on the 
basis of the accepted canons of “ good style," with 
the result that play is liable to come to a dead end, 
each player knowing exactly how to avoid losing 
by the standard methods of the day. 

It is illuminating to analyse with a group of 
leading masters. The very unanimity and instan- 
taneousness with which, in chorus, they condemn a 
“bad” move speaks volumes for the mechanisation 
of their training. 

Reading subsequent comments on the match, I 
am irresistibly reminded of Tarrasch’s articles about 
the match he lost to Lasker. Tarrasch had previously 
established himself as, without challenge, the world’s 
leading analyst. Repeatedly now, he proved that 
Lasker had not played the best move and really 
should have lost but—quite unaccountably—Tar- 
rasch had repeatedly missed the opportunities 
offered. Lasker put the thing in a nutshell when he 
remarked, in effect: “I just created the sort of 
positions Tarrasch doesn't like!” 

So Tal went all out to keep Botvinnik endlessly 
on ee ee” Of one move, condemned by all as 

" he admitted afterwards, “I knew 
it was dubious. At first, I had intended to play the 
correct move Q-Q2—I even wrote it down on my 
score-pad. Then it became more and more apparent 
to me that Q-Q2 would lead to a lifeless position 
and probably an early draw. On the other hand, 
P-KB4 had coacealed merits. To refute it, Bot- 
vinnik would have to work quite hard. He would 
know it was not ‘he best move and might use up 
too much time ami energy finding the best way to 
punish it.” 

Truly enough, Botvinnik deliberated for some 
time before making his reply, was behind Tal on 
his clock for the rest of the game and blundered in 
a won position on the last move before the time 
control, with only a few seconds left. 

A U.S. commentator, Elliott Hearst, wrote re- 
cently: “‘ It seems to me that Tal has been attacked 
so strongly by critics and his fellow grand-masters 
not because his play is weak or lacking in depth, 
but because it is different. The current grand- 
masters have been raised on a diet of chess theory 
which emphasises the importance of position play 
and the accumulation of small advantages. A dare- 
devil, sacrificial style like Tal’s not only sets them 
new problems, but also strikes at the very funda- 
mental principles by which they have been guided.” 

There is discernment here! 
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“I have no interest in the troubles of the Western 
World,” he said. “‘I am only interested in India.” 

From Gandhi, it seemed a blow and a betrayal. I 
left him, and in the rain outside the door, stopped 
and wept. 

I recommend this as the best book on India 
published since the transfer of power. 

Ruth Draper always seemed to me to be 
essentially a person who should be known and 
appreciated through her art. The stage on which 
she stood alone, peopling it with the individuals 
or crowds of her own creation, was the shrine of 
her unique talent. Therefore I was not specially 


ography ”’ of a great and famous vesse| 
ts Canad ieee ¢ cune tenn though I think 
that. Don Stanford might have improved his 
account of the “life and death” of the I1e 
DE FRANCE by some more adventurous flights 
of reflection to offset statistical facts. Born in 
France and dying an almost ignorainious death 
in Japan, the Ile de France had a truly great 
career, as a luxury liner before and after the 
war, and as a British troopship from 1940. She 
saved many lives after some spec 
at sea, including the sinking of the Andrea Doria. 

I often wonder why more has not been 
made, as a theme for good thrillers, out of 
illicit diamond smuggling and purchase. In 
DIAMONDS ARE DANGEROUS, by Captain J. H. du 
Plessis, we have the authentic story, and it is a 
great deal better than many thrillers. The author, 
who undertook some astonishing adventures in 
the course of his work on behalf of the legitimate 
diamond corporations, writes in the true accent 
of the tough anti-racketeer : 

His fury reached a new peak. He drew back a 
paee and jerked the .38 towards my face. As he did 
so I brought up my left hand and chopped his wrist 
and the gun SS Kneed him hard in the groin 
as I did so. gun clattered to the tiled floor and, 
as he jack-knifed in pain, I used another heavy hatchet 
blow to the side of his neck. 

There is another type of modern thriller—or 
story of adventure, excitement, mystery, or what 
you will—-which I do not find quite so enthralling. 
That is the story of pilots and crews in civil air 
lines. These tend to be too technical for me. 
They are developing, as the R.A.F. did in the war, 
their own language and their own approach to life. 
However, those who are better versed in these 
things than I am will appreciate Christopher 
Hodder-Williams’s Finat APPROACH more than 
I did. 

Phyllis Bentley’s KitH anp Kin, for all its 
much more conventional nature, is nearer my 
mark. Here is a collection of short stories illus- 
trating family relationships, mostly somewhat 
torrid, in the north of England. Miss Bentley 
knows the people and makes them credible. Only 
one, on the old mother-and-daughter-through-the- 
generations theme, struck me as being really banal. 
Another, written in a completely modern teen- 
age-delinquent idiom, made a neat little point. 

Ira Wallach is another American with a 
pleasant sense of humour and satire. MUSCLE 
Beacu, all about a New Yorker who drifts into a 
swimming-pool-salesmanship on the American 
West Coast, is full of good risibilities: 

(“I'll take you to the Paradise Lanai,” he said. 
“It’s on Franklin, not too far from the Strip." Who 
was I to refuse paradise, even though I had no idea 
what the Strip was ?) 

We are, I fear, in for an increasing flood of 
forward-looking novels of the Aldous Huxley- 
George Orwell type. Mr. L. P. Hartley’s Faciac 
Justice is more readable than most, but I found 
it hard work following the conscientious working- 
out of his prognostic imagination. 

Birds are elegant creatures. When a book 
proclaims itselt tv be THe PopuLar HANDBOOK OF 
Rarer British Birps, by P. A. D. Hollom, 
I know full well that I had better enjoy these 
rarities in illustration and textual description, or 
not at all. More optimistic amateurs should find 
this a good guide to identification. 

I am glad that a paragraph in the Editor's 
Notes in this year’s WIsDEN, the famous cricketer’s 
almanack, should be firmly headed: ‘‘ Welcome, 
South Africa!’ Another highly topical essay 
is Harry Gee’s discussion of “‘ Throw and Drag.” 
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4 ' 


y banquet, 
_ London, 737 
Riots attempting to oust President 
Betancourt, 148 
VietNam see Inpo Cutna 
VoLcanors— 
Chile: 961-963, 1062 
Hawaii: Cemetery in extinct crater, 686; 
jount Kilauea aa 149 168 
New Guinea: Manam Island, 5 


Ww 


Walks: John O’Groats to Land’s End and 
across U.S.A., see Sport, Walking 
Water- a Instruments to trace leaks 


Water ‘Pipeline = Negev Desert, Israel, 
1030- 
Weather: poy 
WeEbbincs— 
wes-Lyon, Miss mae to Viscount 
Dalrymple, 1 
Lobi 


RMS 


7 Edouard, to 

i de Bourbon 
Parma, 111 

Denmark: King and Queen’s silver, 877, 


to Hisanaga 
464 


Shimazu, 

Mountbatten, Lady Pamela, to Mr. 
David Hicks, 121, 138-139 

Persia, Shah of, to Miss Farah Dibah, 


husband in Java, 324 
West Inpizs— 
Prin — Margaret oe — on 

+ 924, 0 


ovals toy 4, = 
24 634, Hochoy, 


989. 
Eden, Sir Anthony: a a 
ship ” on Bequia Island, 3 
a for climbing cae MUSA), 
28 


Princess | 
Trinidad Gor 


Sg 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Princess Katarina’ 's christening, London, 


460 

Tito, “President: Annual hunting yest 
‘Diploma tic Corps, 48; Villa at 
Hvar, 545 


Consaeens 
January 2, page 22, centre Picture: nd 
wank fdwinder’ read “Ya 


jer.” 
e222, bottom left- hand 
‘or “ J. D. Des, R.C.A.,” 
ako * John Donald, Des, RCA” 
a 221, — left- hand picture 
Donald Anderson 


Februar, 13, Rate 2 259: ‘Centre ¢ = ture : 
Bor tec Gisele 
«Woman : 


Febr y 7 2, 287, = centre picture 
tation of the future 
Secre 


Edward Vil wt —. ge 


tary, . H. "Dae 
you Prince's parents, ¢ ‘the ike 
and ess of 
* the presentation * wf - 
Prince's quieter, the Princess 
of Wales, = the father, the Duke 
of York. The Duke and Duchess of 
Teck are on the left.” 
nna S 37, : 343; For “ Lord Cran 
oe ee Soot 
by pw co 2, toy t 
=! - icone ‘fa 
gy Po ll 
March my Tow, right- 


it was, y~ be found in Kent. 
March 12, page 432: Second column, lower- 
case aloes For “ United States 
helicopters " id “French heli 
copters.” Page 435: Lower-case 
Waugha second column: For “ Lord 


April %, 3. Pat 609: Bottom left picture: 
-case and lower-case: For 
= "Head of the St John Ambulance 


; $87, top 
picture: z thie i een was in 
in H.M.S. Rorqual and the re 
shown is Lieut.-Commander J. A. 


Evans 
April 30> 1 page 722: Top _ -hand pic: 
ure, lower-case: “ sight " 


(63 on map) "| 
map)”; 
Paced “ Rizo 
mylo as on map).’ 
May + 1 pate wot {7 t-hand pic- 
: The Queen Moti is actually 


left - umn 
“The First Quaker Public 
School . . .” Bootham School was 
founded in 182 23. 
May 28, page 932-933: Ke: 
ai 


: Tn numbers 4 
5, for “ altit 
™“; replace 


read “ atti 
t2 and 13 with 

* 12. Dotted line indicates position 
ited bod: 


“ This motion was passed 
General Assembly of od 
Free ‘Church of Scotland,” not * 
a Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland.” 


lage 976: Lowe 
of royal yacht should 


case 
be “ Dannebrog,” Danne 
borg.” 
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icture 
future 


lower 
States 





